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THEY LIKE THEIR OWN WAYS BEST (Pages 5 and 7) 


UNDER A CANVAS HEN—See page 3 
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ALONG THE In the article on page 3, 
MISSISSIPPI Charlton Laird tells about 
an auto trip from Hannibal, Mo., north 
along the river thru Iowa and Minnesota. 
Better read this arficle, if you are plan- 
ning a trip in eastern lowa, or if you have 
taken one. That ought to inc lude almost 
everybody. 


INDIANS IN THE This didn’t start out 

SOUTHWEST to be an Indian is- 
sue; but there seems to be quite a lot 
about them in the paper. The cover pic- 
ture shows a village of the Pueblos in 
New Mexico. There's an editorial on page 
5 that bears on the same subject. On 
page 7 is an article telling something of 
the debt the American farmer owes to 
his Indian predecessor. 


VISITS IN THE 

COUNTRY 
western Iowa 
South Dakota. 


PROFITS FROM The 
FEEDING loss 
hog and steer 














Whitson re- 
trip in north- 
line into 


This week, 
ports ona 
and across the 


Turn to page 6. 


monthly profit and 
charts show both 
margins on the right side 
of the line. Hogs are getting into a profit 
period that should last for the greater 
part of the next eighteen months. Read 
the editor's comments on the feeding sit- 
uation on page 8. F 
MAKING ICE The trouble with making 
CREAM cream seems to be that 
is hot enough so that you enjoy 
it is too hot for anybody to want 


when it 
it most, 


to turn the crank. In the article on page 
12, the Home Department editor tells 
about some combinations that sound so 


good that we think the cook ought to be 


able to round up plenty of volunteers for 
the ice cream making job. 
TIRES TRAP CHICKEN Burglars wear 


THIEVES gloves to avoid 
leaving finger-prints, but chicken thieves 
so far haven't b®en smart enough to use 
tires without identifying marks. One thief 
got caught the other day because he was 
using a special kind of tire. tead the 
article in the Service Bureau Department 
on page 
CRADLE AND Up at Ames last week an 

COMBINE Armenian cut grain with 
a sickle and flailed it out; a West Vir- 
ginian used a cradle; and then the com- 
bine started out to show how reaping and 
threshing are done now. Read the report 
of the demonstration in the article by 
I. W. Dickerson, on page 6. 


WEATHER AND What is the hot weath- 
CROPS er doing to the corp 
crop? The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer has 
used for several years past a system of 
estimating corn yields, based on tempera- 
ture and rainfall. In the editorial on page 
4, he gives an estimate of the present 
condition of the crop. Read also the com- 
ments of our crop reporters on page 19. 
HAVE YOU A If you want to do the 
POSTAL CARD? editors a friendly turn, 
take a postal card, write out the titles of 
the articles and editorials in this week's 
issue that you especially liked, also the 
names of the ones you especially didn’t 
like, if any, and mail it to the Editorial 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa, There aren't any prizes or 
rewards for doing this. We shall, how- 
ever, be very grateful for your comments, 
and shall also mail out, to each one who 
sends a postal card report, a letter giving 
the tgtal vote by all subscribers who com- 


ment on this issue. It may interest you 
to see how closely other people agree with 
your ideas. It is hard sometimes to tell 
what to put in a farm paper during the 
busy summer months. Your comments 
will be very helpful to us in getting out 
future issues, 
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drive 
were 


The local church was making a 
for funds, and two colored sisters 
calling on Uncle Rastus. 

“TI can’t give nothin’,” exclaimed the old 
negro. -“I owes everybody in this here 
town now.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, ‘‘don't 
you think you owe the Lord something, 
too?” 

“I does, sister, indeed,” said the old 
man; “but He ain’t pushing me like the 
other creditors is.” 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 








1929 1928 1927 1926 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 

















or tractor sas 


—here 
is your guide to real 
lubrication economy 


Way back in 1905 Mobiloil Lubrication Engineers proved that 

no one oil could be correct for all kinds of automotive engines. 

So they analyzed each type and perfected different oils especially 

fitted for the work they had to do. That was the real beginning 

of scientific lubrication. 

Then in 1906 the world’s oldest specialists in lubrication took 
another forward step. They made this valuable information 
available to every farmer throughout the land through the first 
Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations—the first scientific guide to 
efficient and economical engine operation in automobile history. 

So famous has this chart become and so successful the results 
obtained from following it that: 

182 manufacturers of automobiles and motor trucks approve its recommenda- 
tions for their cars, 

43 stationary and farm lighting engine manufacturers recommend Mobiloil. 

31 farm tractor manufacturers recommend Mobiloil. 

90% of the tractor manufacturers whose machines have gone through the 
gruelling Nebraska State Tests put their faith in Mobiloil—they couldn’t 
afford to take chances with oil. 

That’s what the men who make your engines think about 
Mobiloil protection. That’s the kind of reputation Mobilcil 
quality has built up through the years. 


New savings with the New Mobiloil 


Far-sighted farmers have always found Mobiloil the cheapest oil 
to buy for year-round use in every kind of engine, because it lasts 
longer. But now Mobiloil Savings are even greater with the New 
Mobiloil—an improved Mobiloil made to!meet the new lubrica- 
ting needs of today’s high-speed automobile engines and heavy- 
duty farm machine 

The Mobiloil Chart becomes more than ever the guide to lubri- 
cating economy because exhaustive tests have conclusively proved 
that the continued use of the New Mobiloil gives a reduction of 
at least 20% in oil consumption when compared to other oils 
generally sold for the same engine. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New £2 


Mobiloil 











Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha)... 
“* H (own engine) 
“other models... 











UB, T-6 
T+4B,F4A-4, 3B-6, 
2B-6, T-8W, WR-6, 











¢ | fee A iArc] A \Arc} A jArcd A (Arc, 
< other models |AJLA|)AJA/A A/A 
Ford, A& AA..... A |Arcl A (Arc! as es Gal ie 
ae fi, aS Set ee Se AEVEVE 
Franklin. . BB'Arc| BB,Arcj BB; BB) BB BB 
G. M. C., T-10, | | | 
T-11, Lm aR A iArc] A iArcl....}.... a 
“ 7T20,T: | | | 
T42, — ee 8 BB Arc} BB Arc} BBArc]....'.... 
B\/A/IB | A|B;A|B/A 
I Se heclal agile A AtALAIAIA,\A 
Graham Brothers peeefe...| A jAsed A jArc) A ‘Arc. 
BGR. ... -neccees EO as A v1 _ ° Are. 
Hupmobile... ..... |AreJ ic. re. Are, 
Tdane 611, 6IH1.. |....]....) A jArc] A jArc]....|.... 
- other AILATA;SATA/AIAIA 
Delivery, Wau- a 
engine A;[AIAIAIATSAIAIA 
“ 33, 43, S4C, 
S4DR, 63, 74C, 
, 74DR, 103 }. 
, HSS4C, 
HS74, HS74C, 
304C, HS104C 
Nash Advanced Six 
& Special Six 
“ other ° 
Qukiand........... 
Oldsmobile. ....... 
Overland.......... }---}---- 
eee 
Paige, Scyl........ |----}---- 
“other models. 
eee 


Reo 

R ublic, ‘1s, 15W, 

25, 25W, S25W, 30, 

30W, 35, 35A, 35B. 
“ 25-6.. 


Stena "7X, 10X. 
21, 21X, Buddy 
“ other models... . 





A Are. 


Wee is isn os, A A Arc A \Are. 
White, Is. 5B, | | 
. Are. Are tArc.|AgcJArc. Arc, Arc, Arc. 
= 56.0. | 6 PO Se ae at 
other models.. | A | AIA AJA;A . Pa 
oe re. 


Willys-Knight,4-cyl. ].--.|..--}...).-- fo.) 
= “a 6-cyl, | BB Arc} BB Arc] BB Arc, eBa 





Allis-Chalmers,15~ 25 : aoe ee oe BIA 
“ other models | BB) A| BB} A| BB A|BB A 

Case, 25-45, L..... B;/AIB;A/]B;A/B{A 
“other models... | BB, A BB) A|BB A|BB A 
Caterpillar B/A|B/A|/B/A|B\A 
fetal. cece BB, A| BB A| BB A|BB A 
or poof. | BJ ALB AIT BIA 
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Hart Parr.... B;/AIB/;A/]B/{A/B/A 
John Deere BB A|BB. A|BB Aj{BB A 
McCormick....... BB, A|BB A|BB A|BB A 
0” Seer ee BiA A|B/;A/]BiA 
Twin City, 40-65 ; | Bi A 
other models | BB A| BB, A{|BB A|BB A 

Wallis . |BB A{|BB A{BB A|[BB A 




















TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their ges lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 











All authorized Mobiloil dealers now 
have a complete stock of the New 
Mobiloil. And you can buy this im- 
proved farm oil at no increase in price. 
Ask your dealer to refer to his Mobiloil 
Chart for the correct grade to use in 
your car, truck or tractor, 


NOTE: For a season’s supply we rec- 
ommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon 
drum with convenient faucet, 
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EAUTY ? Romance? Yes, 
sir! Right in the back 
yard! Under the canvas 

hen. (That’s what we call our tent 
—for reasons to be explained. ) 

My wife and I discovered this 
backvard wealth last summer when 
Rollo had the hiceups and Wally 
had the rickets, (Rollo, I should 
explain, is not our son. He is Rollo 
the Relic, the family auto, and 
Wally is the family wallet.) That 
being the ease, we forgot about the 
scenic Yellowstone and started for 
the finest strip of country our good 


United States owns—miles and 
mystery considered —the upper 
Mississippi. 


We started with Rollo, a tent, a 
bed, a stove, and some books. The 
tent was one of these umbrella af- 
fairs that looks like a leghorn 
rooster when you start setting it up 
and fluffs out like a setting hen 
just while you’re looking at it. 
Then there was a collapsible bed 
(collapsible at night, just after 
you'd get sound asleep, but I'll be 
darned if you could get the thing 
down in the morning.) And we had 
a match-in-the-gas-tank stove. 
When you lit it, it blazed like a 


bonfire; when you sneaked up on it with a 


coffee pot, it went out. 


The books you will find at the end of this 
article—if you want to. You really don’t have 
to move the state library tho a book or two 


helps, 


We started for Hannibal, Missouri, the old 
home of Samuel L. Clemens, who called himself 
He was the only man in a cen- 
tury or two who could be both funny and 
serious—‘‘the philosopher who smiled.’’ 
doubtedly he was the greatest writer who ever 
called an Iowa town home and one of the best 
this country ever produced. And the river pro- 
duced him. The river and his wife. They were 
his college education. 


Mark Twain. 





Perhaps you can get to Hannibal when 
we did, late in the afternoon. It’s only 
fifty miles south of Iowa—seventy as 
the road squirms. You can camp in a 
long green valley where Mark Twain’s 
cave is. Perhaps you ean linger around 
and have your nightly adventure with 
the stove, and your evening’s wrestling 
mateh with the bed, and get your 
mother-hen-of-a-tent nicely brood- 
ing over your spare socks while the 





Above, at left, the Dousman trading post in Prairie du 

Chien (not the Dousman House but the place where 

Dousman made his money). In the center, an lowa 
woods road. At right, Laird and Rollo. 





wife gets supper, you get starved, and the 
valley gets dusk. Then you get the son and 
daughter of the caretaker to take you thru 
the cave. 

Of course you ean go thru during the day 
with a lot of other people, but at night 
you can prowl longer for your 50 cents. 
Daylight won’t help you; inside the cave 
it’s all as black as a Minorea hen bathed 
in roofing cement anyhow. The old biuff 
(or mountain, if you come from Hancock 
county) is just honeyeombed with caves 
that wind around like the holes in a sponge, 
for miles and miles, nobody knows how 
many. 

Some folks say that Jesse James in- 


Un- 


Under a Canvas Hen 


From Tom Sawyer’s Cave to Where Jeff Davis Did His Courting 


By Charlton Laird 


fested them, and you can believe that if you 
want to. Of course, the Tom Sawyer story is 
that river pirates used the caves and that Tom 
and Becky Thatcher got lost and nearly starved. 
You'll believe the getting lost part when you 
see the caves. There are stalactites and vaulted 
chambers, strange rocks and ‘‘straddle alleys.”’ 
At least the natives call them that. They are 
long slits in the rock, eracks closed at the top 
and bottom and maybe twenty, maybe a hun- 
dred feet deep. You squirm along the middle 
—the middle up and down, I 
mean. i 

If you are ladylike, or past your 
coltish days, you ean see the cave 
just as well without the stunts. But 
these ‘‘straddle allevs’’ are rather 
fun. They start ovt all right, like 
a sidewalk. The» the sidewalk 
splits in the middle and you are 
walkine spraddled like a new ealf, 
with eternity in the blackness below 
you and starting right between 
your shoes. 

You keep on going. The place be- 
tween your shoes gets wider and 
wider and the places at the sides, 
by which you eling to this vale of 
tears—whieh vale of tears gets to 
looking pretty good about this time 
—grows narrower. Finally, eternity 
gets so wide and your hold on life 
so thin that you squirm along like 
a double-sided fly. Meanwhile, the 
lantern of the guide lights up 
enough of the deep cut below you 
to show just where eternity is. 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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THE NEW GRAIN COOPERATIVE 
"THE Farm Board showed commendable en- 
terprise last week in calling a meeting of 


in ap- 


: 


farm cooperatives handling grain and 


pointing a committee to plan the organization 
of a selling ageney which ild coordinate the 
efforts of all existing pools, elevator and termi- 
nal cooperatives. On this committee, W. H. 
Settle, of the Indiana wheat pool, is chairman. 
There are four 


representatives of the pools, 


four of the elevators, four of the terminal 
‘ 
agencies, and four of the general farm organ- 


izations. S. J. Cottington, president of the 
lowa Farmer Grain Dealers, is the only mem- 
ber of the committee from 

Of course the job of getting all erain han- 
dling cooperatives together in the same federa- 
tion is one that a good many have taken a shot 
at in the past and without much Ineck. By this 
time, however, probably everybody realizes 
more clearly the weakness of seattered, inde- 
dependent cooperatives. With the Farm Board 
pushing, and with a well balanced organizing 
committee at work, the grain men have a bet- 
ter chance than ever before. 

As usual, newspaper reports were over opti- 
mistic. They gave the impression that a new 
marketing corporation was to be organized at 
once and that all the details were settled. More 
soberly and more accurately, Chairman Legge 
said : 

‘“*‘No agreement was reached ‘at the meeting 
today, and no action was taken concerning the 
detailed methods whereby such a centralized 
sales corporation might be set up. It was 
agreed that the plan is so large and the details 
of its development so many that a great deal of 
time will be necessary before such a corpora- 
tion could in any event be placed in active 
operation.’ 

This is a start at least. Very probably we 
ean expect the Board to try the same plan soon 
with the cooperatives that are handling hogs. 


lowa. 


THE IOWA BOARD OF TAX REVIEW 

N July 25 President Hearst of the Iowa 

Farm Bureau and the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer appeared before the new lowa Board 
of Review to present-the case of Iowa farmers 
for lower state taxes. They dwelt especially 
on an exhibit worked up by the Iowa Weather 
and Crop Service demonstrating that the farm- 
ers of Iowa paid 3.34 per cent of their income 
to support the state government, whereas the 
town and city people paid only about 1.6 per 
cent of their income for state purposes. They 
admitted that the city people, like the farmers, 
were taxed to death, but pointed out that on the 
average only one-sixteenth of the city taxes 
went for state purposes, whereas one-eighth of 
farm taxes went to the state. They felt that 
the farmers were paying more than their share 
of the cost of running the state and urged the 
new board to lower farm land values by at least 
$3 an acre. Mr. Hearst called attention to the 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicating that Iowa farm land in 
March of 1929 was worth $6 an acre less than 
in Mareh of 1927. 


The new board was very courteous and 
seemed desirous of doing the right thing. They 


will probably not do anything so very radical 
this year but inasmuch as they expressed them- 
selves as anxious to lessen the farm tax burden, 
we are hopeful that there will be some reduc- 
tion in the assessed values of farm lands. 





OUR YELLOWSTONE PARK VACATION 
TOUR 

N ORE than 160 Wallaces’ Farmer subscrib- 

ers will go with us on August 6 for an 

eight-day tour to Yellowstone Park. We will 

have not only one of the finest scenie trips in 

the United States, but also an opportunity for 
the making of new friends. 

Those of our readers who have signed up for 
the trip will please note that our special train 
will leave Des Moines from the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacifie Railway station at 7:30 a. m. 
This station is located at Fourth and Vine 
streets, Des Moines. There will be plenty of 
Wallaces’ Farmer folks with Wallaces’ Farmer 
badges on to greet you at the depot and help 
you in any way possible. We would like to 
have all our folks at the depot by 7 a.m. The 
special train, sleepers, observation ear, and all 
will be at the station by that time, and we 
want to get a good picture of our crowd before 
they embark. 

There will be a badge for each member of 
our party with his or her name and address 
written thereon, would like to get 
these badges in the hands of the members of 
our party before they board the train. We will 
have registration desks inside the depot. and 
we ask all our friends who are making the trip 
to report and obtain their badges as early as 
possible after 7 a.m. We hope all will be able 
to report by 7:15. There will be identification 
tags for your baggage, also, which will be dis- 
tributed on the train. A special booklet giving 
the itinerary of the trip, a list of those who are 
making it, and other interesting information 
will be available for those making the trip. 

Each of our friends who is going should re- 
member to bring a medium weight overcoat or 
wrap. A sweater will also be desirable. It will 
be plenty warm enough perhaps when we leave, 
but the mornings and nights in the park are 
cool, and a medium weight overcoat or wrap 
Good, comfortable shoes for 
walking are also a necessity. Other than these 
articles, simply the ordinary baggage you 
would carry ‘in making an eight day trip is all 
that is necessary. A good sized suitease will 
earry all you will need. 

The Vacation Tour of Wallaces’ Farmer to 
Yellowstone Park has been planned as a service 
to our subscribers. We are happy in having 


and we 


is an essential. 


been able to make the trip possible, and we be. 
lieve our friends will enjoy every minute of jt. 
The Rock Island and the Northern Pacifie Rail. 
ways have cooperated splendidly with us in oy 
plans. Officials of these railways will accom. 
pany us on our trip, and do everything possible 
for our comfort. We are assured good service 
on the railway journey and splendid accommo. 
dations in the park. We want to take this op. 
portunity to thank the railway companies for 
the splendid service they are giving, and also 
to thank our friends for their interest in the 
Vacation 'Tour. We know that the realization 
of the trip will be greater than the anticipa- 
tion. There will be many pleasant memories of 
the trip. 

In coming issues of Wallaces’ Farmer we 
shall tell our friends, who are not able to go, 
about our trip. We believe it will be an inter- 
esting story. 





BIG IMPORTS WILL COME 


OW can we sell when we don’t want to 

buy? This is the dilemna of the high pro- 
tectionist who also is a believer in the impor. 
tance of export trade. 

Julius H. Barnes, representing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce meeting at Am- 
sterdam, said on his departure a good deal 
about the need for maintenance of high tariff 
in the United States. In closing, however, he 
added, in a puzzled way, ‘‘ At the same time we 
cannot set up here an exclusion policy, because 
we are depending more and more upon our ex- 
port trade to keep our own plants running.”’ 

What it comes down to of course is that 
every tariff protected industry wants to sell 
its surplus abroad and take the payment in the 
goods of the sort that some other industry pro- 
duces. Shoe people, for instance, want a tariff 
on shoes, are perfectly willing to export their 
shoes and are also willing to take their pay in 
hides or in some non-competing product. The 
farmer very naturally prefers to work it the 
other way around. 

In the end, of course, a big export trade is 
impossible without a low tariff and big im- 
ports. But what kind of imports will those be? 
‘*Manufactured goods,’’ says the farmer. ‘‘ Raw 
materials and food products,’’ says the manu- 
facturer. 

The real tariff debate will come when our 
exports are no longer being paid for by the 
money we lend abroad. Then we shall have to 
let in an increased volume of imports. But 
what kind? Any farmer who has watched the 
present job of tariff revision is entitled to be 
apprehensive. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


T WAS hot and dry everywhere over the 

corn belt last week except in Ohio where 
there were some heavy rains. In the rest of the 
corn belt there were only a few widely scat- 
tered thunderstorms which didn’t amount to 
much. 

The following table gives our estimate of 
July 29, 1929, as compared with the ten-year 
average, last year and the government July 
1, 1929, estimate: 


ACRE CORN YIELDS IN CORN BELT STATES 


Our Est. 1919-28 Gov. Est. 

July 29,'°29 Average 1928 July 1,'29 

Mage eet itn en, 41 40.6 42.6 38.2 
MMOS © ©. Soagcseidercavaunecesseuse 10m 35.6 38.4 33. 
PRRAOUES disc cccccteiesccenveds 24 28.6 29.0 25.0 
Nebraska 27.0 27.0 25.9 
NR NUREREAIR.. (<< cayscendnssvondcseenswavey 70 E 36.3 35.2 33. 

NED ace sacecdscenetons saeoee 39.2 37.5 39.3 

WR ATIOEN ~ Geccoasstevschvsdscssas 21.0 27.0 18.7 





Corn will be greatly harmed if rains do not 
come the first week in August. The drouth 
so far has done very little damage, but trouble 
is just around the corner in several states. 
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THEY LIKE THEIR OWN WAYS BEST 
ARM people ought to have a special interest 
in a group of American farmers who are 
expert breeders and growers of corn, who hate 
to be disturbed by city ways and who want most 
of all, perhaps, to be let alone. These are the 
Pueblo Indians of the southwest. A photograph 
of one of their villages appears on the cover 
this week. 

The Indian Bureau, which looks after the In- 
dians in the United States, has got a new di- 
Apparently it is going to do its 
But ap- 
parently also, the Indian Bureau is going to 


rector lately. 
work more tactfully and more kindly. 


keep working at the job of making Indians into 
farmers just like white farmers. 

Once in a while we wonder why. The In- 
dians have had a hard time. Year after year, 
thru the history of our country, we have run 
them -out of the good land and into the poorer 
lands. We made treaties and broke them. Once 
we made a mistake and ran some Oklahoma In- 
dians on to some desert that turned out to be oil 
land, but usually we have been pretty eareful 
in seeing that they got the worst land in sight. 

Worse than this, we have told them that their 
ways were bad, that they must imitate the 
white man, that their children must be dragged 
from home and sent to boarding schools, that 
their veligion, their customs, their method of 
government, their language must be abandoned. 
Having uprooted them, destroyed their institu- 
tions, and endowed them with diseases and a 
taste for strong drink, we have been frequently 
irritated at the ungrateful way in which they 
have died off or degenerated. 

The Pueblos have been luckier than some 
tribes. To begin with, they occupied semi- 
desert land that to the first settlers seemed of 
little value. In the second place, they came 
into touch with the whites after the first bar- 
baric wave of conquest was over and when we 
had begun to be more civilized in our treatment 
of the Indian. In the third place, they had a 
quite vigorous civilization of their own that 
was better adapted than most to survive. 

Suppose—just to get a parallel—that the 
Chinese were to invade our country suecess- 
fully and decide to uplift us natives by making 
us followers of Confucius, by desiroying the in- 
dustrial system and going back to handicrafts, 
and by taking our children off to Chinese 
schools to learn the official language and cus- 
toms. Or suppose Russia took us over and 
forced us into communistie control of the means 
of livelihood. Would we enjoy it? 

No doubt the Pueblo Indians, when white 
men talk of breaking up their communal lands, 
of abolishing their local government, of barring 
their religious rites, feel the same way. They 
can say, very properly, that their form of civil- 
ization has survived for some two thousand 
The white man’s eivilization in the 
United States is only three hundred years old; 
modern industrial civilization is hardly one 
hundred years old. The Pueblos ean say: ‘‘ How 
do we know your way is the best? Wait a 
thousand years and see which of us is the bet- 
ter off.’’ 

Well, we can’t wait. Every Indian must be 
a good American, with suspenders and pants, 
or with a lip stick and short skirts, by 2 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon or thereabouts. And yet 
we wonder if it might not be best for everybody 
if we let Indian farmers, like the Pueblos, run 
their own show the way they want to. Give a 
helping hand, of course, to those Indians who 
want to act like whites, but let the others alone. 
Perhaps we could learn as much from them, as 
we think they could learn from us. After all 
we’re neweomers; they’ve been here a good 
while. They should have learned something 
about living and farming in America in the last 
two or three thousand years. 


years. 





ROOM TO SWING A CAT 
E KNOW some farm families who delib- 
erately plan their vaeation so it ean be 
spent in the city. Of course, it’s hot there; 
they know that. But they like, for a few days, 
the contact with crowds, the impression of fren- 
zied activity that a city gives. 

Of course, they are glad to get back home. 
That’s one reason why a trip like that makes 
a good vacation. And one point on which they 
always comment is: How hard it must be to 
live so close to other people! Scores of families 
in a big apartment house; others in double 
houses ; even the folks in single houses so elose 
to their neighbors they know when the other 
family has toast for breakfast. 

These visitors from the farm are convinced 
that one of the big assets of country living is 
what used to be described as a curse, namely, 
isolation. Nobody on a good road, with a radio 
and telephone, is really isolated now. But he 
and his family do have a little room to them- 
selves, enough space at least to swing a couple 
of cats in. 

Recent figures of the National Industrial 
Conference Board show that the city family 
is living in tighter and tighter quarters. Of 
new houses constructed in the United States, 
the percentage of dwellings to take care of 
more than one family is growing; the percent- 
age of one-family houses is going down. A 
few years ago, one-family houses greatly out- 
numbered the other kinds. In 1927 permits for 
one-family houses totaled only 137,000, while 
permits for multi-family dwellings totaled 
209,000. 

Most of us, whether we live in country or 
city, like to have a little space around us. In 
town, space is a luxury not many can afford. 
This is another point in which the country is 
ahead. 








Odds and Ends 























T IS curious how many farmers during June 
and July send in samples of the American 
corn stalk borer and other worms to the county 
agents under the impression that the dreaded 
European corn borer has finally invaded their 
farm. To save the county agents the bother of 
examining such specimens I am going to sug- 
gest that farmers do not become alarmed about 
the corn borers until after the corn begins to 
tassel. The European corn borer does its worst 
work during August and early September. The 
damage ean hardly be noticed before the corn 
begins to tassel. I do not want Iowa farmers 
to become careless in their watching for the 
European corn borer, but would suggest that 
they do not become alarmed about corn stalk 
borers until after August 1. Incidentally I 
may say that the European corn borer is con- 
siderably smaller and lighter in color than 
either the American corn borer or the corn ear 
worm which are the two insects which most 
farmers are likely to look upon as the long 
awaited, dread pest. 





NEVER realized what severe damage the 

bill-bug could do to corn until the other day, 
when an Iowa farmer sent me three or four 
stalks about three feet high, which had been 
burrowed at the base of the stalk by the grubs 
of the bill-bug. Most of us think of the bill-bug 
as not amounting to much. We see the parallel 
rows of holes in the leaves of young corn and 
think that the snout beetle, when he stuck his 
nose thru the corn leaves before they were un- 
rolled, didn’t do very much damage after all. 
We fail to realize that the really serious damage 
is not done by the beetle, but by the grubs which 
hatch out of the eggs which the beetle lays in 
the heart of the young corn plant. These grubs 





burrow down thru the stalks and stunt the 
young plants, causing many of the stalks to 
become twisted. Some of the stalks break over 
easily and others are provoked to send out suek- 
ers. Oftentimes the damage is not especially 
noticed unless a severe wind storm comes dur- 
ing late June or early July, in which ease the 
stalks will go down much worse than in adjoin- 
ing fields which are not infested. The bill-bug 
grubs live over winter at the base of the corn 
stalks and are ready to eome out as beetles the 
following spring, to do more damage. It helps 
a little to rake up the eorn stalks and burn 
them. However, the best protection is to avoid 
having corn following corn for more than two 
or three years, and also to avoid having corn 
follow timothy or other grass. Corn after elo- 
ver or alfalfa seems to be very little trouble. 
This whole matter of the damage done by 
bill-bug grubs is becoming of importanee to 
some farmers because of the faet that hail in- 
surance companies are taking inseet damage 
into account in the payment of hail damage 
losses. Farmers who earry hail insurance should 
know enough about inseets of this sort so that 
they can talk intelligently with the adjuster. 


MINNESOTA newspaper man who has 

been traveling by auto in Iowa writes in 
very much alarmed about the great inerease in 
dairy cows in Iowa. He says he used to live in 
Iowa and that in those days there were not 
nearly as many cows as there are now. He 
asked for figures on our butter production and 
so I called up Mr. Clark over at the State House 
and he told me that in 1920 the ereameries of 
Iowa produced 91,009,000 pon.ds of butter, in 
1923, 133 600.000 ponnds and in 1928, 196,000,- 
000 pounds. It seems that our ereameries have 
doubled their output during the past ten years 
Of course we are making less butter on the farm 
now than we did ten years ago, but even at that 
it is astounding to learn that Iowa butter pro- 
duction has inereased by sueh leaps and bounds. 
No wonder the Minnesota and Wisconsin people 
are beginning to worry just a little about Iowa 
butter production. Two or three years from 
now we shall give them cause to worry even 
more. Our hog farmers are still finding it 
worth while to go into the dairy and poultry 
business to a eonsiderable extent on the side. 
Some of these days we shall be on the export 
market with our butter and then the price will 
not be quite as high as it is now. However 
there is no reason for us to expeet serious trou- 
ble for several years yet. Moreover it is pos- 
sible in the dairy business to make adjustments 
very rapidly with the result that price fluctua- 
tions do not cause nearly as much harm as in 
the business of feeding hogs and eattle. 


NEVER saw so much bad corn in Iowa as I 

did a week or two ago in the Nishnabotna 
river bottom in southwestern Iowa. This land 
usually raises some of the finest corn in Iowa, 
but this year there are thousands of acres which 
will not make fifteen bushels to the acre. This 
rich bottom land is splendid to withstand 
drouth but heavy rains in April and May cause 
real grief. 

In parts of central and northwestern Iowa 
the corn this year is looking better than ever 
before. Everywhere, however, the conditions 
are spotted, changing suddenly within a few 
miles, 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The gospel of Christ is like a magnet passed thru 
the sand, It attracts to itself everything in sym- 
pathy with it. The real, invisible church of God is 
the congregation of the earnest, faithful truth seek- 
ers. The man who holds truth, fact, reality, as 
priceiess, and who loves the truth not as a mere in- 
tellectual conception, but who lives the truth and en- 
deavors to conform his life to its teachings, the man 
who passionately desires to know the truth and the 
truth only, and to live the truth, is never far from 
the kingdom of God.—Uncie Henry’s Sayings. 
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Over the lowa Line Into South Dakota 


Stacking Hay, Thistles and Quack, Power Farming and Cattle Feeding 


Nebraska and South Dakota ever wor- 

ries about the waste resulting from stack- 
ing alfalfa hay, if the stack builder knows his 
job. But a lot of folks whom I should judge are 
only slightly familiar with farming, worry a 
lot about the Iowa hay that is stored in the 
fields where grown. At least the week ending 
July 13 which I spent in northwest Iowa 
brought numerous remarks from hotel lobby 
acquaintances and such about the waste and 
shiftlessness of stacking legume hay instead 
of putting it in barns and sheds. 

I had never realized how high a percentage 
of Iowa clover and alfalfa was stacked outside 
till this year. Of course, this is the first good 
hay crop Iowa has had in about four years. 

I saw several hundred stacks of recently 
made legume hay during the week’s driving, 
and most of them were well built. There would 
be little molding or rotting thru ‘‘taking wa- 
ter.’’ A very large share of the hay was 
stacked by the use of ‘‘sweeps.’’ Economy in 
use of labor and rapidity of getting the job 
done lies behind the wide use of sweep stackers. 
One man I visited in Kossuth county and two 
in Plymouth rather apologized for stack- 
ing their first cutting of alfalfa. They all 
had plenty of barn room, but pointed out that 
they had clover hay also crowding for time. 
In spite of the waste from leaching, the fact 
that they got all the alfalfa and clover put up 
without rain and at the time it needed to be 
made into hay to make best quality, more than 
compensated for losses thru stacking. Of 
course, worries about the hay heating so as to 
endanger the buildings from fires are elimi- 
nated as these three men all pointed out. 

More than half, probably two-thirds, of the 
stacks I saw were round. In some neighbor- 
hoods, however, the stacks were nearly all long 
ones, the kind that used to be the sort always 
built in the community in which I was raised 
in Pottawattamie county. 

In fact, I can remember the astonishment 


N° ONE who is familiar with farming in 


By Jay Whitson 


and comment that a round hay stack would 
bring forth from folks living in our community 
if we made a trip to some place where farmers 
put hay in round stacks. 

I am guessing that Norwegians, Swedes 
and Danes were the chief introducers of the 
round stack to hay making in lowa and the 
other western corn belt states. 


Southeastern South Dakota, if my short trip 
into it gave me a fair sample, has gone faster 
and further in the use of tractors and large 
machinery that even the part of Iowa that 
lies next to it and that is similar in size of 
farms, crops grown, soil and lay of land. I 
drove thirty some miles just after dinner, get- 
ting back to Iowa. Cutting barley and early 
oats was in progress on most farms. It was 
a hot day and perhaps the horse-drawn binder 
operators were rather late in getting back to 
the field. In this thirty miles or thereabouts 
I saw thirty-one binders cutting, thirty of 
which were tractor drawn. While I did not 
k exact count, I am sure I saw nearly 
aS many tractor drawn as horse drawn culti- 


keep an 














Round hay stack in northwestern Iowa. 


vators in use. The percentage in adjoining 
Iowa territory does not run anywhere neay 
that high. 

I was told that one implement dealer jy 
Union county, S. D., sold upwards of 150 two. 
row corn pickers last fall, and all went out 
equipped to be drawn by a tractor. 


Each year as I visit the northern two or 
three tiers of counties in Iowa I am more and 
more impressed by the seriousness of the weed 
problem. It seems that Canada thistle and 
quack grass are found on practically every 
square mile of land and it is really the un- 
common farm that does not have at least a 
sample of one or the other. In addition, this 
part of the state has its share of cockleburrs 
and ‘‘glories.’” Over next to South Dakota the 
menace of ‘‘ereeping Jenny’’ is getting to be 
real. 

Fighting thistles and ‘‘quack’’ has for sey- 
eral years been an increasingly important prob- 
lem and one that appears to be permanently 
with the folks in this section. At least a half 
dozen county agents in northwest Iowa men- 
tioned to me that weeds and their control was 
a work of major importance for the Farm Bu- 
reau in their counties. 

The interest in the possibilities of chemical 
treatment to kill Canada thistles is very large. 
Two Farm Bureau officers reported that they 
had received more calls during the month of 
‘lune from farmers wishing to learn about this 
than about any other one subject. 

I saw dozens, if not hundreds, of patches 
being given all season cultivation without a 
crop of any sort, to get rid of Canada thistles. 
I also heard of numerous fields being summer- 
seeded to alfalfa after constant tillage since 
spring to clean up thistles or thistles and quack. 

I saw several men at work in corn fields with 
a tiling spade removing the last few thistles, 
top and root. In every ease, if I held eonversa- 
tion with the man I found those being dug 
out were the few (Concluded on page 8) 


From Sickle, to Cradle, to Combine 


Harvesting Demonstration at Ames Shows Value of Windrower 


vesting demonstration was held at Ames, 
I6wa, on Tuesday, July 23, 
auspices of the agricultural engineering de- 


N N INTERESTING and satisfaetory har- 


under the 


partment of Iowa State College. Altho the late 
grain harvest kept many away who would have 
attended, still a large crowd of interested farm- 
ers followed the various operations closely. 

A unique feature was a direct comparison of 
old and new methods of harvesting, thus giving 
many of the spectators their first sight. of pio- 
neer harvesting, as well as of the very latest 
combine methods. The first demonstration 
was that of harvesting with the reaper hook or 
sickle of biblical time, bunching by hand, beat- 
ing out the grain with a sickle, and cleaning or 
winnowing in the breeze. It requires from 
nine to twelve man hours to eut and thresh one 
bushel of grain by this method. This work was 
done by Diran Yegian, a native of Armenia, 
and a graduate student in Iowa State College, 
who added a touch of color by wearing his na- 
tive costume. 

The next demonstration showed the old-fash- 
ioned cradle used by our earliest settlers and 
still within the memory of many of our older 
readers. The writer remembers swinging the 
cradle when a boy to help eut a erop of grain 
on a rough patch of stump ground, and it is 
still used to some extent in rough mountainous 
sections. The cradling was done by H. C. 
Murphy, a native of West Virginia, and now a 
graduate student in the college, and his work 
soon showed that he could still swing a wicked 
eradle and lay down the eut grain in a nice 
even swath. The cradled grain was then raked 


By I. W. Dickerson 


by W. G. Murry and bound by O. A. Pope, 
both graduate students or assistants in the col- 
Cradling is much more rapid than reap- 
ing, requiring only about three man hours per 
bushel. 

The next demonstration showed the latest 
type of International Harvester Company com- 
bine harvester, cutting the wheat just low 
enough to cateh all the heads, threshing it, and 
making no attempt to save the straw. The 
wheat was dead ripe, standing up well in most 
places, and was in ideal condition to combine. 
It is estimated that less than one minute of man 
labor is required to harvest and thresh grain 
into the grain tank by this method, probably 
a thousand times as fast as with the reaper hook. 


lege. 


Windrow Combining 


The combine harvest day is short on account 
of dew in the morning and evening, when the 
moisture content of the grain may be too high 
to store safely. The crop might be damaged 
by shattering, lodging, rain, hail an! so on if 
held for straight combine operation. This trou- 
ble is avoided by the use of the combine wind- 
rower, which was next demonstrated by the J. 
I. Case windrower. This was very satisfactory, 
placing the cut grain up on top of the stubble 
so that the air can circulate freely under it and 
dry out the moisture and cure any green weeds 
or other material. Rains do not beat the grain 
down to the ground. It dries out quickly after 
a rain and can be threshed soonerthan shocked 
grain. Last year the college had windrowed 


grain that staid out thru six rains, two of 
which were of more than one inch each, and the 
vield was not harmed. 

The next demonstration was that of picking 
up and threshing windrowed wheat with a pick- 
up attachment, shown by the Western Har- 
vester Company, manufacturer of the Holt 
combine. This picked up the windrows so per- 
fectly that one could not tell by straws or heads 
left just where the windrow had been. This 
combine also demonstrated emptying the grain 
bin into a truck with the outfit in motion, thus 
making it unnecessary to stop even for loading 
the trucks. 


The next demonstration showed a Case com- 


bine cutting as low as possible, threshing the 
grain, and piling the straw in a _ windrov, 
where it could be picked up by sweeprakes and 
hauled to the stack or to the baler, or a tractor 
could pull a hay loader along the swath to pick 
up the straw and feed it into a self-feed baler 
also pulled by the same tractor. In many sec- 
tions straw is quite valuable and these methods 
can. be used for saving it. 

Another demonstration showed the method 
used in harvesting barley with a heavy growth 
of sweet clover. Even tho the barley was dead 
ripe, the green sweet clover would introduce 
so much moisture in the threshed grain that it 
would be very likely to spoil in the bin. This 
is avoided by windrowing the grain and allow- 
ing the green sweet clover to cure for several 
days, after which it can be picked up and 
threshed with the pick-up attachment. 

The final demonstration showed a Holt com- 
bine with pick-up at- (Continued on page 22) 
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he White Man Took More Than the Land 


He Acquired Crops and Tillage Methods From America’s First Farmer, the Indian 
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HE American Indian has been usually 
T painted in ghastly colors as the heartless 
murderer of white people, and it is only 
due the now vanquished redskin to give him 
his just deserts. In most lines of technological 
development, the Indian had made little prog- 
ress, but in agriculture his achievements were 
really marvelous. 
Contrary to the general idea, the Indians 





By Glen A. Blackburn 


of our acreage in farm crops is native American 
if we consider either value or volume of crop. 
Corn is perhaps the best known crop pro- 
duced by the Indian. It is not very flattering to 
the white man’s industry, but it is nevertheless 
true that in nearly every respect, such as num- 
ber of ears to the stalk, number of rows to the 


crop or roasting ears, which the Indians dearly 
loved. Occasionally, beans were planted in the 
hills and allowed to climb up the corn stalks. 
In every case, the corn grains and the beans 
were planted from two to ten inches apart, 
altho there were six to eight seeds in each hill. 

The ground was loosened in the spring with 
a hooked stick or with “a stout deer horn fast- 
ened on the end of a stick. The squaws wielded 




















vite were not persistently fighting each other prior ear, and number of grains to the row, the prod- __ the tools in a sitting posture. Cultivation of 
re and to the white man’s coming. Sporadic raidings uct of Indian agriculture compares favorably the crops was done by the use of sharp edged 
oo and an occasional war to the finish did occur; with the average corn grown in the United sheHs, which were used to cut down the weeds. 
le and but white men, who get into a world-wide war States today. Captain John Smith declared There was no notion of stirring the soil for 
pe every ten or fifteen years, do not regard them- _that the Indian corn of Virginia had two ears mulching purposes. 
e "n- Bulyes as essentially warlike, so why stigmatize to the stalk, and occasionally three and four Only a few Indians practiced any general 
om 4 the Indian as a chronic fighter? It is true that ears were found. From 200 to 500 grains was fertilizing of the soil. The New England In- 
n, this when his land was being taken by whites, and the usual number on each ear. dians used the herring, which were easily 
sit: he was given whisky. and guns, that he did a The method of cultivating the staple, maize, trapped in thousands by the receding waters 
ota the tremendous amount of damage; but there is was largely taken over by the American colo- leaving them stranded in ponds. The Iroquois, 
Bad no evidence to show that Indians were per- nists, and when Jethro Tull, the father of Eng- of New York, practiced manuring to a small 
- coy. ppetual fighters before the Europeans came to lish agriculture, was writing his revolutionary extent, but we know nothing about the nature 
” disturb their tranquillity. They cultivated the book, ‘‘Horse Hoe Husbandry,’’ the American of the materials which they used. 
te fields and saree sae animals pe ‘ os an ee the are 
« toll siderable extent, and it was only QWWAAyyA Uh 2 ad few. e dogs were probably 
i “ in debauched by liquor and hired Gm Sy \ 7 a tamed wolves, for they howled but did 
Pree * Thy rival nations to kill each other that Uy YY, D rN Ni , —/, not bark. The larger breeds were used 
m Pa they became shiftless and dependent Wh; Se ; rae \\ \ \ yf val as beasts of burden and were harnessed 
upon the whites for a living. K\ Wie : ae A by suspending a leather strap over the 
emical Nor did the Indians farm on a small IN) Vie shoulders and fastening two poles with 
laree, gseale. An Englishman named Strachey (MIM ends dragging. Burdens were lashed 
t then wrote that there were 3,000 acres of (\ ia = to these “dog carts.’” Tame hawks 
ith of |ceared land cultivated in a variety of KV ) ree Be were used in some sections to frighten 
it this |erops along the James river, in Vir- LM M2 crows from growing crops, and some of 
~ Bginia, early in the seventeenth century. WZ VWAAA Hh ea Ail the southern tribes had tame geese and 
atches That immense quantities of maize were LZ —— turkeys. In the northern states the 
out a raised by these copper-skinned farmers abundance of the latter bird made its 
istles, Jis shown by 9 pagent in — domestication unnecessary. 
». §John Smith, that he could have boug : ; 
yr se a shipload of grain from the Indians. int Practice’ Pehewing 
juack, Another Virginia settler, Captain Ar- The Indians knew nothing about the 
swith §goll, asserts that at one time he had a rotation of crops, but they practiced 
istles, [gthousand bushels of maize on board a fallowing the ground. When a field 
versa. boat bound for Jamestown. became unprofitable, they abandoned 
, dug Skilled in Clearing Land it for a year or more in favor ‘of an- 
ot 8) ed in Viearing Lan other area. The vast areas of available 
, Indians were skilled in the clearing land made them extravagant, just as it 
of land without the use of axes or saws. did the early settlers. It has been only 
They bruised the bark near the roots within the last few generations that the 
and scorched the base of the tree with whites have ceased to look for new land 
fire, so that it would die during the en- when the old was worn out, and have 
suing dry weather of summer. One ob- sought means of rejuvenating the ex- 
server in early Virginia told of having hausted soil. 
seen one hundred acres of land thus Crops were stored often in large 
vo of | cleared ; and asserted that it was plant- cribs built upon four substantial posts 
di the ed in beans, tobacco, gourds, pomions which elevated the corn out of danger 
(potatoes) and peas. Such large cleared of flood and most rodents. In case 
cking 2teas were not uncommon. They CAE the tribe expected to be absent on a 
pi ck. § 2bounded in the central and New Eng- 2% Pz long hunting expedition, the produce 
Har- and states, and were extremely covet- aga was buried under the ground in large 
Holt @ & by the colonists, for they were thus Zoom baskets wrapped in thick mats. Some- 
) per: spared the labor of cutting the trees = ; times the corn, pumpkins, nuts or oth- 
heads | 22d removing the stumps. Corn was planted in mounds while watchmen scared the birds away. er fruits were stored in the tents or 
This The Indian system of land tenure _ _ bark houses, often oceupying most of 
crain § 8 loose and not at all uniform. In most colonists had for over a hundred years been em- the interior. Meat was preserved by drying 
“thus & 'tibes, the chief or sachem possessed a nominal _ploying the principles of inter-tillage which he and smoking over a slow fire after being cut 
iding nership of all lands, and certain families advocated, and they had learned the system into long strips, and the protracted smoking 
° @ were permitted to cultivate definitely specified from the Indians, who had been scratching be- made it entirely too tough to spoil, and inter- 
com-  @eas. While no land was ‘‘bought’’ or ‘‘sold,’’ tween the hills for centuries. fered noticeably with the eating. The leather- 
» the | family might claim a sort of generally recog- A man writing in 1629 says: ‘‘They (the In- like strips would make a passable stew, how- 
lrow, | @zed ownership or right of tenure to certain dians) exceed our English husbandmen, keep- _ ever. 
sand y ateas. it so cleare with their clamme shell hoes as iff The southern Indians knew how to extract 
actor . The variety of crops raised by the Indians it were a garden rather than a corne-field, not sap from a wild species of sugar cane and boil 
pick 8 truly imposing, and our debt to the first suffering a choaking weede to advance his au- _ the juice to make a syrup. Travelers relate how 
paler American farmers is apparent when we con-  datios head above the infant corne, or an under- the Illinois Indians gathered the sap of the 
cee. Sider that at least one-third of our crops of mining worme to spoile his spurnes.’’ In gen- maple in bark buckets and boiled it. The prac- 
hods @ the present day were universally cultivated by _ eral, the ‘‘hill system’’ was employed ; that is,a tice was very limited, however. 
the Indians. A list of their cultivated crops is small pile of dirt, usually fertilized, was made The white successor of the first American 
thod §8'ven here in order to show the astonishing into a soft seed bed and was kept clear of weeds farmer has borrowed many ideas of the har- 
owth fg Yatiety: for an area of 12 to 20 inches. After being used vesting of crops. The Indians made husking 
dead Corn, ‘‘Irish’’ potatoes, sweet potatoes, to- for successive years, the hill would assume con- pegs out of wood or bone, and even corn cribs 
Heal bacco, peanuts, some varieties of cotton, all siderable proportions, and remains of these were made with poles in such a way that the 
at it edible beans except horse beans and soybeans, _hillocks betray to this day the location of some _ top of the structure was wider than the bottom, 
This §SdUashes, pumpkins, sunflowers, Jerusalem ar- early Indian corn fields. In Michigan are found to protect the corn from the elements. The 
aad tichokes, tomatoes, garden peppers, pineapples, some ridged fields, indicating that the Indians ‘‘husking bee’’ is probably a custom the whites 
eral  “@termelons, cassava, bananas, strawberries, employed the row method of cultivation. This learned from the Indians, for the dusky natives 
and @&'@Pes, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, plan was more rare. seldom worked singly; instead, the harvesting 
pecans, walnuts, butternuts, hickory-nuts, Planting usually began in April and con- of a crop was made a ceremony and celebration 
som- g°"inquapins and chestnuts. At least one-third tinued until June, in order to assure a steady _ full of hilarity and festivity. 
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Henry Field’s Tires Iden- 
tify Chicken Thief 


Radio listeners have heard a lot 
about a certain brand of tires sold 
by and over the air, but here’s another 
value Henry hasn’t heard about as 
far as we know. They helped Willie 
Bolton of Hastings catch a 
thief. ’ 

There was a funeral at Strahan and 
the Boltons went to pay their respects 
to an old friend. It was nearly 6 
o’clock that evening when they re- 
turned and Mrs. Bolton gave her first 


time to attending her flock of poultry. | 
Much to her surprise she found the | 


gate open. Then she noticed that sey- 
eral hens she was keeping for setters 
were not on the nests. Someone must 
have been there. She called her hus- 
band, who was just starting the chores 
and told him her suspicions. 


Bolton investigated and saw where | 
around in | 


an automobile had turned 
his driveway. The marks showed the 
tread of tires sold by Henry Field and 
Bolton knew of a fellow in that neigh- 
borhood who had recently purchased 
some. So Bolton went to his neigh- 
bors and questioned them. Yes, 


ton farm that afternoon, a_ fellow 
named Long. That was enough for 
that was the same man Bolton remem- 
bered as having the Field tires on his 
car. 
With 


this information Bolton went 


to Imogene and telephoned his sheriff. | 


He also went to the poultry buyers and 
quizzed them and one buyer told him 
of buying poultry. that afternoon and 
that he had discovered some setters in 
the group. But the seller was not 
Long. There was another name on 
the records. The sheriff came 
Strahan and as Bolton, who planned 
to leave his car at the garage while 
he went with the officer to investigate, 
was leaving he saw Long in the garage 
office. The sheriff took Long in 


custody and he soon had a confession | 


from the thief. It wasn’t long after 
that. before Long was in jail and serv- 
ing a vear’s sentence. Z 


As Bolton is a Service Bureau mem- | 


been paid a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward. He _ recovered his 
chickens as well. We understand he 
compensated the poultry buver for his 
loss sustained when he had to give up 
the chickens that were bought in good 
faith. 


ber he has 





Modern Antenna Co. 
a Fraud 


Many Service Bureau members 
heard the various radio announcers 
tell how much good they would get out 
of radio if they bought an _ under- 
ground aerial. So they ordered some 
from the Modern Antenna Company of 
Chicago. This concern was liberal 
with its guarantees, so much so, that 
many bit. But when the aerials didn’t 
work and they were returned, no re- 
funds were forthcoming. 

The postal department agents inves- 
tigated and as a result a fraud order 
has been put out prohibiting these 
folks from using the mails to promote 
their graft. Since then another con- 
cern, called the “Underground Aerial 
Products Company” sprung up at the 
same address. Complaints are coming 
in on them, too. This is the same 
crowd and the same aerial. They like- 
wise have been put out of business. 

We believe it would be a good idea 
for folks who patronize radio adver- 
tised products to use caution. Farm 
papers and other publications use care 
in keeping fraudulent concerns out of 
their columns. 


seem to be so particular. Until they 


inaugurate a policy of guaranteeing | 


the products or the concerns they ad- 
vertise, better be sure and investigate. 





chicken | 


, pound steer cost $99.50. 


one | 
said he had seen a visitor to the Bol. | 


to | 





Radio stations do not | 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 


| steers for the month of July, 1929, was 


$15.20 a hundred or about 80 cents a 
hundred higher than in June and near- 
ly $1.50 a hundred higher than in May. 
Thirteen hundred pound fat _ steers 
marketed in July of 1929 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 92.3 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 77.2 bushels of 
such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding Jan- 
uary into a 1,300-pound fat steer for 
the July market. Last January a 1,000 
The cost of 





a 1,300-pound fat steer finished in 
July was, therefore, $170.76. The sell- 
ing price was $15.20 a hundred or 
$197.60 a head, which would indicate 
that a 1,300-pound fat steer in July 
brought a profit. of $26.84. This is the 
finest profit which cattle feeders have 
enjoyed thus far in 1929. 


It is now apparent that the cattle 
which come to market in August and 
September are going to be very profit- 
able. There is a good chance that 
these profits may continue until the 
middle of December or even the first 
of the year. We are a little afraid of 
trouble, however, in January, February 
and possibly March of 1930. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 i919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 192 


| 
} $30 00 Gain Per Steer 
| 


$20.00 Gain Per Steer! 


10.00 Gain Per Steer 


$20.00 Loss Per Steer 
$30.00 Loss Per Steer 
00 Loss Per Steer 
00 Loss Per Steer 


00 Loss Per Steer 


Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 





Hog Profits and Losses 


' 
| 


Chicago hogs in July averaged about 
$11.20 a hundred or about 50 cents a 
hundred higher than in May and June. 
The advance this year was a little 
more than is customary at this time 


| of year. 


A price of $11.20 for hogs at Chicago 
in July is about equivalent to 91 cents 
for corn on Iowa farms. Corn is ac- 
tually selling on most Iowa farms for 
just. a little less than this and so most 
farmers think there is a little money 
in feeding corn to hogs. 

Our chart shows a little profit this 
month for the first time in about two 


vears. The weighted price for 





Chi- | 


cago No. 2 corn for hogs marketed in | 


July, 1929, was 92.1 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs have sold 
in the month of July for a price 
equivalent to twetve bushels of such 
corn. 
92.1 cent corn gives a cost of $11.05 a 
hundred for July of 1929. The actual 
price was $11.20 a hundred or there 


was a profit of 15 cents a hundred. 

A month ago we predicted that hog 
prices might advance a dollar a hun- 
dred during July and August. So far 
they have advancel only 50 cents a 
hundred. The chances are that there 
will be further advances in August. 
If by any chance the August market 
does not advance we would anticipate 
unusual strength during September 
and early October. 

Now that our chart has started on 
the profit side it. is to be expected that 
hog prices will be relatively higher 
than corn prices during the greater 
part of the next eighteen months. We 
would not-be surprised if hog prices 
during the next two years should aver- 


| age $11 a hundred or a little better. 
| Of course hog prices may not be this 


The value of twelve bushels of | 


high during November and December: 
But. even during late October, Novem- 
ber and December we would not ex- 
pect as much of a break this year in 
hog prices as usual. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


Gi3_ 191% 1915 191b 


Cet 


$2.00 Gain FP 


$1.00 Gain Per Cwt 


Low Per Cot 


00 Los Per Cm, 


Loss Per 


1917 (918 4919 1920 1921 


1922 1923 1924 1925 2 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on'the market. - 


Over the Iowa Line Into 


South Dakota’ 


(Continued from page 6) 


survivors of a patch that had beep 
fought by clean cultivation last year, 

Quack can be kept under control, 
except when the weather is particn. 
larly unfavorable to tillage, without 
the necessity of fallowing a year. 
The improved machinery of the spring 
tooth type does the trick, I was told 
by nearly all. 

When I drove over into South Da. 
| kota about thirty miles, west of Sioux 
county, Iowa, I saw near Centerville, 
a field of fifteen or twenty acres of 
level, fertile, well drained land aban. 
doned to “creeping Jenny.” This wag 
the worst sample of the work of this 
weed tho I was told that it was get- 
| ting very widespread in southeastern 
South Dakota. The ordinary morning 
glory can be kept down by cultivation 
till the corn is laid by and if cleaned 
up at this time won’t hurt the corn 
crop much if any. But this member of 
the bind weed family can all be cleaned 
up at the last cultivation and yet come 
on and choke the corn plants’so that 
the corn crop is cut one-half or two- 
thirds, I was told. 

I would like to see sweet clover 
seeded on “creeping Jenny” infested 
ground under favorable conditions and 
allowed to grow up the second year 
and see if the sweet clover would not 
win. 





I have often tiied to figure out the 
reason for “cattle feeding commun- 
ities.” I was raised in one and until 
I got out. away from Pottawattamie 
county I always took it for granted that 
a large share of the farmers in every 
township in the corn belt, feed cattle 
as they did and do in Hardin township. 
Why is it that the men in a certain 
community or around a certain town 
will feed thousands of western cattle 
while perhaps at no other town in 
the county or even adjoining counties 
will there be more than an occasional 
feder? Of course, in the whole com- 
munity and others lying close to 
| Omaha and the other river markets, 
| part and probably most of the reason 
for feeding is the closeness to these 
feeder and fat cattle markets. But 
what is the explanation for heavy 
cattle feeding communities like Schles- 
wig in Crawford county, Everly in Clay 
West Branch in Cedar, and other 
places where there is not one or two 
or a haif dozen cattle feeding farms 
but dozens of them. 

My little jaunt over into South Da- 
kota led me to ihe famed cattle feed- 
ing area around Centerville. I sus- 
pect that as many well finished steers 
are marketed out of an area ten miles 
| square here as any place in the corn 
| belt. Week after week, from May till 

August, sees a full or nearly full train- 

load of steers leaving this town for 

the Chicago market. Corn and alfalfa 
with a working in of the farm surplus 
of oats and barley make up the ration. 
| The steers marketed at this season of 
the year are nearly all “dry lot” 
cattle and wintered without silage. 








Do horses bloat on sweet clover? 
Several asked me that question in dif- 
ferent counties in northwest Iowa. I! 
could not answer them. I do not know 
of anyone with whom I have been di- 

| rectly in contact who ever lost horses 
from bloat. on sweet clover. Neverthe 
less, I met.a number of men who were 
using sweet clover for cattle but were 

| not turning horses on it. Many more 
were worried. 

Several said that they had heard of 
horses dying of bloat on sweet clover, 
but when I tried to find out to whom 
the horses belonged, we found the 
stories hearsay only. °I asked three 
“vets” and two or three county agents. 
All had heard of such trouble, but 
none had directly known men who 

| had lost horses on sweet clover. 
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sional I have received since feeding Gold 
> com- Medal Dairy Ration. ‘ ; ; 
se to neti cinnags gy You’re sure of feeding profits, always, when using Gold 
od Medal “Farm-tested” Feeds. 
these 
Bat Built from formulas that are the result of years of study— 
waa tested to prove their value under actual farm conditions— 
gee made from ingredients selected by the same specialists who 
be yon have made Gold Medal Flour world-famous for quality — 
farms Gold Medal Feeds are bound to give you better results than 
‘hn Da- anything else you can feed. 
. feed- 
3 er: Thousands of dairymen, poultrymen and hog raisers testify 
steers 5 i? $ 
miles allynown feeds and fndthat Gold that Gold Medal Feeds provide the utmost that any feed 
> te revlie oft woo ne can give you— healthy cows, hogs and poultry —and milk, 
train. nee pork and eggs at the lowest feeding cost. 
m for 
are Try them next time you buy feed. You don’t take chances 
ation. with Gold Medal Feeds, because every sack must satisfy 
Prot" you or you get your money back. Good dealers every- 
silage. where carry Gold Medal Feeds, or will get them for you. 
, Gold Medal Feeds are high in digestibility, rich in 
n dit vitamins (wheat germ embryo makes that), and 
a guaranteed to satisfy. You can’t buy better feeds 
te i fl od feeds cheaper. 
on di- After years of extensive feeding at any b rice, and you cant buy §0 f P 
orses with different brands, I prefer Gold 
arthe- Medal Hog Feed to all others. 
‘ Walter Chevalier, Matta Bead, Mo. 
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Under a Canvas Hen 


(Continued from page 3 ) 


When you finally give your eternal 
fate the slip, you squirm out thru a 
hole in the rock, as a worm comes out 
of an apple, and you troop off to see 
where Tom Sawyer got the pirate’s 
gold, where he and Becky hid, and 
where, when they were lost and about 
starved, they caught the glimmer of 
day. At the end of the tunnel they 
looked out on the broad bosom of the 
Mississippi. So you may find your- 
self looking on it. Here and there it 
reflects a light, shows the gleam of 
the moon. Above are forested hills 
and mystery. If you see it as we did, 
you may get from it an idea of why 
the river—and a wife—were all the 
college Mark Twain needed. 

Anyway, this is the very cave where 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
hid, and where Mark Twain himself 
prowled for days and weeks. 

When you go back thru Hannibal 
you might remember that it was here 
that a cow ate up the Clemens broth- 
ers’ print shop. The joker is that in 
the old days printing rollers were 
made of molasses and something else 
—brickbats, I suppose, but. anyway 
molasses. The town cow broke in one 
night, ate as much as she could lick 
off the rollers, slept on the rest and 
kicked the side out of the shop. It 
was that kind of shop. 

When Mark came down he took one 
look at his place of business and de- 
cided on two things. One was to milk 
the cow for his breakfast. The other 
was to get a job on a boat. 

(This story sounds too good for 
truth, but I didn’t fix it up—at least 
not much.) 

Go north on either side of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Missouri side is pret- 
tier; but the Illinois side will be 
smoother if the paving from Ursa to 
Warsaw is laid. Last summer west- 
ern Illinois was all D. T. (Which does 
not mean delirium tremens; it’s de 
tours.) If you go along Missouri, stop 
to see the famous dam at Keokuk and 
then cross to Hamilton in Illinois. (We 
got channel cat from the fish 
man at. the north side of the east end 
of the bridge--and they were catfish! ) 
Now you go five miles south and climb 
the hill at Warsaw. 

You will find yourself where Fort 
Johnson and Fort Edwards stood, and 
looking up the river you have one of 
the finest views you will ever 
Where vou will stand, Zachary Taylor, 
later president of the United States, 
built a fort. to protect his men after 
Black Hawk had driven them down 
the river from Rock Island. 

You can't do what we did here, be- 
cause we found the most explorative 
fluff of a white kitten on the Missis- 
sippi. t explored everything—includ- 
ing the grub box. My wife said it 
had an “intelligent. curiosity.” I’m 
willing to admit the curiosity but I’m 
blamed if I call an animal that sticks 
its head between the spark plug and 
the monkey wrench “intelligent.” 

Well, we went on up the river. On 
the Iowa side is Montrose, where you 
can still see the barracks well of Old 
Fort Des Moines, built in 1837 and 
peaceful as a cow till its final day. 

A few more miles up the river at 
Fort Madison there was a palisade 
that knew blood. It was the first fort 
in the state, started in 1808 and aban- 
doned five years later. A hundred 
men were lucky to dig their way out 
at night thru an underground tunnel 
and paddle like mad down the river, 
while howling Sauk and Winnebago 
danced around the flaming ruius. And 
there had been several stout  skir- 
mishes before this. 

Still we went north. Burlington is 
a quaint old town, too. It was once 
called Flint Hills—tho goodness knows 
they're sand and limestone—and was 
an old Indian village. If you climb to 
the upper part of town there is a fine 
view north; and if you cross over to 
Oquawka on the Illinois side you can 


some 


see. 











| then see the statue of the American | 


Indian. 

There some interesting things 
about this statue. It is said to be the 
first in the world poured in concrete. 
It is a giant thing, out by itself, on a 
hill. It is supposed to represent the 
spirit of the Indian. I doubt if any 
red man would recognize his spirit, 
but. it’s worth seeing. It was modeled 
on Black Hawk, by Lorado Taft, who 
did all those groups in Chicago. 

Now don't do what we did next. 

It was this, and as I say, don’t do 
it. We were caught on a detour in 
the kind of rain I can’t describe in a 
few words, at least not in a respect- 
able magazine like Wallaces’ Farmer. 
We finally pulled up to the side of the 
road: I heaved the mother-hen tent 


are 


over a fence 
and mullein 


onto somebecdy’s rocks 
plants and we camped. 
How we did t} the Mississippi 
river for our catfish If there’s heav- 
enly food, it’s catfish and coffee in a 
tent with a deluge four inches away 
(and a little of it down your neck). 

But as I said, don’t do this. 

Go on north, and if you can make 
Rock Island, Illinois, by night, you 
can camp on k Hawk’s Watch 
Tower. There’s more to be seen here 
than you'll be able to look at and more 
tales than I shall try to tell. Notice 
at. least: a replica of old Fort Arm- 
strong, the Rock Island arsenal, and 
Colonel Davenport’s home on _ the 
arsenal grounds, (You remember Don- 
ald Murphy’s” story, Horse Thief 
Town? It was claimed that the thieves 
driven out of Bellevue killed the old 
man on his own front porch—the 
Colonel, that is, not Murphy.) 

Now for the Watch Tower. Here 
Black Hawk used to sit by the hour 
looking out over the Rock River and 


| his village of 12,000 Sauks. This ig 
' the patch of ground that caused the 
Black Hawk war; the Sauks wouldn't 
leave it and the whites wouldn’t Jot 
them keep it. 
Among the legends about the place 
| is one concerning an abrupt cliff. ]t 
| seems a Sioux brave loved a Sauk gir}. 
| Now the Sauk and the Sioux were 
| friendly as fire and gunpowder; some. 
| body went. up in the air whenever 
they came together. So the Sioux Ip. 
dian lurked around until he saw hig 
sweetheart hoeing corn and gave her 
what our flaming youth would call the 
high sign. That night she stole out 
alone and they stole off together. 
But they weren’t doing all the steal. 
| ing. The girl’s brothers had seen the 
Sioux and chased him, groom or no 
groom. Meanwhile a storm had been 
coming up; now it burst, blotting out 
| pursuer and pursued in a deluge. The 
elopers took shelter under a cliff, with 
| the vengeful brothers close behind. A 
blinding flash of lightning showed 
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The Superior Whippet’s new and higher compression 
engine gives more than 20% added horsepower — 
resulting in even faster speed, quicker pick-up and 
greater hill-climbing ability. 
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shecifuations subject to change without notice. 
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Besides its improved engine, the new Superior 
Whippet is the only low-priced car with all these 
important advantages: Extra long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, full force-feed lubrication, silent timing 
chain, invar-strut pistons, “Finger-Tip Control,” and, 
in the Six, a heavy seven-bearing crankshaft. 
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them there, cowering. Then there was 
a rumble of more than thunder, for 
the bolt had struck this very crag 
and tumbled tons of stone and earth 
upon them. Afterwards, the spot was 
called “The Lovers’ Tomb.” 

You go on north. On the Iowa side 
is Bellevue. Here you have a quaint 
town, a good state park, and a fine 
view. On the Illinois side you would 
pass thru Galena, 
that flooded the world with lead. 

Which ever way you go, you come 
to Dubuque. 
tlement in Iowa. 





It was named for old 


the frontier town | 


Here was the first set- | 


Julien Dubuque, who from 1778 till his | 


death in 1810, worked the lead mines 
and became a plutocrat and a local 
i He told the Indians he was a 
\], but after a while they were in- 
ined to call his bluff. They said he 
iidn’t mine any more lead. He told 
em he would burn up the river. Then 
ey got everybody together for a 
yuncil, And Dubuque got busy. When 
the council was done the Indians told 
him to burn the river if he could. Du- 
bugue was standing beside a slough; 
he pulled a burning brand out of the 
fire and threw it into the water. The 
slough flamed like a prairie fire. Du- 
buque had thoughtfully poured plenty 


dé 
a“ 
co 
ti 
t! 
a 


of oil on it beforehand, but the In- 
dians were convinced and worshipped 
him. 


Now you ean see his grave on a 
bluff top, and if you will poke around 
among the rocks above the town you 
ean find the old tunnels from which 
bronzed squaws may have dragged 
lead—and from which sweaty Irishmen 
certainly did drag it. 

North again, to MeGregor on the 
Iowa side and to Prairie du Chien on 
the Wisconsin. Here white men first 
saw lowa. You can look from Pike's 
Peak—the original Pike’s Peak, na- 
tives will tell you, for Zebulon Pike 
climbed it in 1804, two years before 
he reached Colorado. You look past 
twisted islands to the mouth of the 
Wisconsin river, where Marquette and 
Joliet came paddling one summer day, 
some two hundred and fifty years ago, 
paddling down the river of mystery. 

At Prairie du Chien are the Dous- 
man house and the Dousman trading 
post and the ruins of Old Fort Craw- 
ford. No one knows how old this town 
is, but French traders were here long 
before the Revolution. 

Here the president of the Confed- 
erate States of America very nearly 
eloped with the daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
It was this way. Zachary Taylor was 
a colonel in 1830 at Fort Crawford 
and young Jefferson Davis, just out, of 
West Point, was his lieutenant. Knox 
Taylor was his daughter. Old Zachary 
didn’t like young Jeff; but Knox did. 
Young Jeff didn’t like Old Zachary, 
but he liked his daughter. 

All that was bad for Jeff, who seems 
to have been a handsome, likeable 
chap. He acted on principle once, and 
it got him into trouble. In a court 
martial, he voted against Taylor. Old 
Rough and Ready, as the men called 


him, seems to have been rough in his 
temper and ready with his tongue. He 
told Davis to keep away from his 
daughter. 


Davis asked him why. Taylor said 
that no army man should marry, Davis 
looked at Taylor and suggested that. 
one army man had. To get rid of him, 
Taylor sent him to map all the lakes 
in Wisconsin. (And there are thou- 
sands of ’em,) 

When Davis came back, he and Miss 
Knox never missed a prayer meeting. 
That made old Zachary suspicious 
again. He didn’t have a bad head, if 
he did have a bad temper. He sent 
Davis up Yellow river in Iowa to build 
a saw mill. You can see the end of 
the dam yet, if you can find the right 
kid for a guide. 

Davis nearly died of penumonia the 
next winter and Miss Knox took things 
into her own hands. Old Zachary 
might be commandant and future 
President—altho I don’t suppose she 
knew that—but he was not going to 
Pick out her husband for her. She 
Said she was coming to marry Jeff, 











even if she had to run away to do 
it. 

Taylor stormed and threatened, but 
he found that his daughter was harder 
to handle than the Indians. 
to an aunt in Kentueky, where she and 
Jeff were married. The couple had a 
few idyllic months; 
stricken with the same fever. 
recovered, to become prominent 
American history. From the blow of 
his bride’s death, he 
cover. 

Then north again. At Red Wing, 
Minnesota, is the Lovers’ Leap of 
Lovers’ Leaps. One would doubt the 


| the roar of Minnehaha Falls, 
She went | 
then both were | 
Davis | 
in | 


never did re- | 


story had it not been recorded by the | 


very earliest explorers. It tells how 
an Indian girl was forced to leave her 
lover to 
bride of a powerful chief. She slipped 
away from the party that was taking 
her to him, and was seen again at. the 
top of a high peak. 
low and 
leap. 
anything 
side of the hill, 
But she saw them eoming. She had 
been tricked before, and she plunged 
—a heap at her parents’ 
feet. 

And now yow go on north to where 
there is another tale about an Indian 
maiden. You ought to be able to guess 


begged 
They 


Her brothers scaled the 


hideous 





become the third or fourth | 


Her parents be- | 
implored her not to | 
promised her freedom, | 


hoping to stop her. | 








her story, at least when I tell you that 
a good Indian cc »n hear her songz in 
and 
glimpse her canoe under the rainbow 
that the sun makes in its spray. Yes, 
the next stop is Fort. Snelling, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. And by this time 
you will probably be sick of romance; 
you’d better visit a flour mill. We 
were interested in seeing how mid- 
dlings keep from being bran, and the 
process may even amuse the baby. 
The big sieves wiggle like gelatin try- 
ing to shimmy. 

Anyhow, we had a good time. Good 
enough so that by the time you read 
this, we’ll be moulting the cobwebs off 
of our canvas hen. 





I asked the editors to put this about 
the books down here where no one 
will feel obliged to read it, like the 
“Deportment” mark on Johnny’s re- 
port card. We had Gue’s “History of 
Iowa,” Vol. I, Mahan’s “Old Fort Craw- 
ford and the Frontier,” and Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and “Life on 
the Mississippi.” 

If you want more of Mark Twain, 
here is Johnny’s deportment again. 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
Finn,” “The Gilded Age” and “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County” are good. For the author’s 
life, read Paine’s “Mark Twain.” 


| 


| 
| 





Sweet Clover in Corn 


To Wallaces’ 


Farmer: 

Last year we broadcast sweet clover 
at the rate of twelve pounds per acre 
in five acres of Krug corn, just ahead 


of the last cultivation. 

This corn was planted in the spaces 
between the tree rows of a four-year- 
old apple orchard. In the central por- 
tion of each strip of corn the sweet 
clover developed rather slender plants 
five or six inches tall, while at the 
outer edges and in the tree rows the 
clover grew luxuriantly to a height of 
a foot and fifteen inches. 

Sows and pigs thrived on this until 
it was plowed under in May and again 
plantea to corn. With this experience 
and other observations I have consid- 
erable faith that sweet clover will help 


| solve a fertility problem if sown in 


} 
} 


corn, specially in the less rank grow- 
ing varieties or where the stand is 


| not too heavy. 


“Huckleberry | 


I know a good farmer who insists 
that. he can maintain his present high 
state of fertility and continue burning 

} his corn stalks, simply by using sweet 
clover at the last cultivation of corn. 
It is worth giving a fair trial while the 
seed is not expensive. 
VICTOR FELTER. 
Warren County, Iowa. 
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increase your profits, 


six men can cut in a day. 
breaking work about it. 


John Deere famous. 


life. 


force back into position. 


steadier, turns easier. 


at right. 


dealer. 
Deere, Moline, lll., and 
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Binder on the job, you are sure to do both, 


as you could cut in a week by hand—as much as 


clean cutting, good binding and unusually long 


power bundle carrier and quick-turn tongue truck. 
A touch of the foot puts the carrier in motion— 
bundles are delivered out of the way of the horses 
on the next round—no hard-working carrier to 


carries the front weight of the binder—it runs 


John Deere equipped with bundle elevator, shown 


Be ready with a John Deere THIS fall. See 
Deere 
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Cutting Corn Is An Easy Job 
with a John Deere 





O get your corn in the shock or in the silo % 
easier and faster is to reduce labor costs and 
With a John Deere Corn 
You’ll cut as much in a day with a John Deere 
And there’s no back- 
Good work in any field condition has made the 
rywhere, it’ oO 
Eve ere, it's known for Using the John Deere with bundle 
elevator means doing away with the 
hard work of lifting heavy bundles onto 
re ag They on a from 
Two of its many features you’ll like, are its oun aneedb—auh ah ake tale dike aaiee 
knives. 
The quick-turn truck 
If you put your corn in the silo, youll want a 
It’s a real labor-saving attachment, 
If k ll find the 
duagl eke Ganlides ec 
Write for free folders to John as the corn binder. It cuts the cost of 
for Booklet K picking, saves hard work, and saves the 


crop. 
sons PEER, 
MOLINE TI 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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“47OUR turn now, Bud, I turned ’er 
fifty times—and five to go on.” 
Bud slid off his carpeted seat (he'd 
been perched on top of the freezer to 
hold it. down Billy did his 
furious fifty) and started in to make 
a record at the crank. He wanted to 
beat Billy’s record—and then too Mom 
had promised them each a heaping 
tablespoon of the stuff when it 
reached the “tasting stage. 
Bob, the older brother, came out 
onto the back porch and dropped down 
onto the step beside Mom’s chair 
where she was peeling potatoes—and 
keeping one eye on the activities of 
the twins. 

At that particular moment they were 
arguing as to whether they needed to 
add more salt, Billy thought (since 
Bud hadn’t got his hands wet and 
salty) that they really should add 
some so Bud would know how awful it 
felt. Bud didn’t. think it needed any 
more. 

“Don’t you fellows ever measure 
anything?” Bob sounded severe. “Gee, 
Mom,” Bob turned to her, “we learned 
a lot about that stuff at school.” Bob 
was just home from college. 

“Yes?” Mom’s voice was questioning. 
She’d found that it paid to get Bob to 
talking—that. he had a lot of practical 
and useful i:.formation and it pleased 
her to have him interested enough to 
pass it on. 

“Well, in the first place,” Bob be- 
gan, “you gotta measure your ice and 
salt. We used three parts of ice to one 
part salt, but directions give all the 
way up to eight parts ice to one part 
salt. We always packed the freezer 
one-third full of ice before we added 
any salt. And we never filled the can 
itself more than two-thirds full.” 

Mom had a guilty picture of the can 
the boys were turning. She had filled 
it to within two inches of the top be- 
cause she wanted to have enough left 
over to pass again in the afternoon. 

“Doesn't pay,” Bob continued, “be- 
cause it usually swells and fills the 
can anyway and then too, the texture 
is more velvety if it isn’t crowded. 

“You want to be careful about cov- 
ering the can with ice while you're 
turning. If the can isn’t full, ice two 
or three inches above the contents of 
the can will be enough. If it’s full, 
tho, why—you’'ll want to cover the can 
with cracked ice. You know all this 
stuff, Mom”—Bob grinned up at her, 
“only it’s a good review for me to say 
it over.” 

“I suppose I do,” said Mom, “but we 
all get sort of careless sometimes. 
It’s quicker and easier just to throw 
things together, I guess.” 

“Another thing,’ Bob was wound- 
up and had to get rid of all his infor- 
mation. “You don’t want to do such 
furious turning after you first put the 
stuff in the can. You're supposed to 
turn it slow the first five minutes. 
Guess Bill there got in a hurry—didn’'t 
you, Bill?” But Billy was doing his 
stint. and couldn’t be bothered. 
“T liked my class best when we got 

making the different kinds of 
things. There were three classifica- 
tions for the frozen desserts that we 
made and a hundred or so variations 
to each, I guess. The ices were made 
from fruit juice and if we added egg 
white or milk we called them sherbets. 
I always liked the sherbets with milk 
best. Seemed like there was more to 
them. Ice cream made wth cream and 
flavored and sweetened was Phila- 
delphia cream. If it was made with 2 
custard foundation, it was French 
cream.” 

“Which is best?” Mom had always 
used the Philadelphia cream recipe be- 
cause it was so easy. 


while 


” 


to 








New Ways With the Crank 








“Well, I always liked the French 
cream best. Maybe because it was 
harder to make and we appreciated it 
more. No—I really think it was best. 
‘Twas so smooth and velvety and 
when you finished eating it, you knew 
you had had something.” Bob laugh- 
ed reminiscently. “Surely filled you 
up. I remember one day, we made 
three kinds of cream—the plain un- 
cooked Philadelphia, the plain cooked 
French and then a Nesselrode pudding 
that was great stuff. We fellows al- 
ways got to eat the stuff we made, but 
this day we had three freezers full 
and the fellows thought we’d not get 
to eat all of it. 

“Everybody got whopping big dishes 
of the two plain creams and started in. 
But. I figured they’d open that third 
can eventually so I sort of monkeyed 
around cleaning up the lab. It paid 
too, because when the fellows had the 
two cans gone, Prof. opened the third 
can. Most of the fellows were so full 
that the Nesselrode didn’t taste so 
good to them—but. maybe you think I 
wasn’t glad I didn’t fill up on the 
other two cans.” 

“How did you 
wanted to know. 

“Wait till I get my notes and I'l 
tell you—everything?” Bob dashed 
off and was back again in a few mo- 
ments. 

“Here’s the plainest simplest cream 
you can make. Mix a quart of cream 


make it?’ Moms 


with a cup of sugar, add a teaspoon of 
vanilla and freeze.” 

“Then if you want to make this re- 
cipe like the cooked custard cream 
you heat a pint of milk, mix a cup of 
sugar with two tablespoons of corn 
starch and one-fourth .a teaspoon of 
salt and add this to the hot milk and 
cook in a double boiler till it’s thick. 
Then you take it off the stove and add 
two well beaten eggs and then after 
its cooled you add your quart of 
cream. 

“If you want a caramel ice cream 
you put the cup of sugar on the stove 
and melt it liked burned sugar—you 
know. Then you thicken the hot milk 
like you did in the cooked cream re- 
cipe and add this burned sugar to it. 
Sometimes we added two cups of 
grapenuts to this recipe and I tell you 
it makes good eating!” 

“When do you add fresh fruit?” 
Mom wanted to know. 

“When you're half thru freezing it,” 
Bob told her, “unless you’re adding 
plain fruit juice. For the Nesselrode 
pudding, we made a custard out of 
five eggs, two cups of milk, two cups 
of sugar and a pinch of salt—I think 
folks are so apt to leave out. the salt 
and you know how flat it is then.” 
(Mom wondered if she’d forgotten the 
salt in the freezer full the twins were 
turning.) 

“After the custard’s cool you add 
one-half cup of pineapple sirup. (We 











Sherbets, ice creams or 


dressed-up frozen puddings are all quite simple if you get 


acquainted with your freezer. 











added a cup of sugar to a number one 
can of shredded pineapple and cooked 
it five minutes) and three cups of 
cream and partially freeze. Then add 
one pint of nuts and a cup of the 
sweetened pineapple. 

“There’s no limit to the new ways 
you can make ice cream. Just remem. 
ber your fruits get icy if you put them 
in before you begin freezing the cream, 

“We always liked to pack our cream 
at least an hour to let it ripen. Well,” 
Bob got up, “guess I better help the 
twins pack this freezer full,” and ag 
Mom went into the house with the 
potatoes she wondered what it would 
be like and resolved to try a new 
way with the crank next time. 


Pots and Pans That Shine 


RIGHT clean pots and pans add to 

the appearance and efficiency of 
the kitchen. Shining aluminum ware, 
for example, may be as decorative as 
the copper ware of our grandmothers. 
Cleansers of many kinds are on the 
market today to help the housewife 
keep kitchen utensils clean with the 
least possible effort. For aluminum 
choose a pad of steel wool and the 
cake of special soap that comes with 
it and an abrasive cleanser for diffi- 
cult stains. A little polishing after 
each washing keeps aluminum con 
stantly bright. Dip the wool into wa- 
ter, rub over the soap and then pol- 
ish the utensil. The finest steel wool 
is the softest and least likely ‘» 
scratch the metal. 

Avoid scraping the utensil, even it 
food has been burned on. If food is 
burned on the bottom of the pan s% 
it aside for a day with the bottcm 
covered with water to which a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda or kitchen 
cleanser has been added. Drain, wash, 
then clean with the polisher. With- 
out an abrasive powder stubborn spots 
may be removed by rubbing with steel 
wool dipped in strong cider vinegar. 
Fats which accumulate on the outside 
of aluminum pans and skillets are not 
difficult to remove if cleaned imme- 
diately, but become stubborn if the 
utensil is used several times without 
polishing. 

Hard water or water containing 
soda darkens the inside of any alumi- 
num utensil. Tomatoes or other acid 
foods brighten it. 








Backgrounds 


NA ANY a homemaker who has rear- 
- ranged the furniture of her home 
again and again, or bought new hang- 
ings in an attempt to improve a room, 
discovers that the difficulty, after all, 
lies with the walls, ceiling or floor. 
The background for the furnishings of 
the room deserves first consideration, 
according to the New York state col 
lege of home economics. 

Choose carefully the color and fin 
ish of the walls. The floor, which is 
the foundation and basis of the e2- 
tire room, should be darker than the 
walls. Since floor coverings of all 
kinds have a tendency to appear light 
er in color when they are spread out 
on the floor, it is well to select 4 
darker shade of carpet than one really 
desires. Ceilings, on the other hand, 
should be of lighter color than the 
walls and are most attractive if they 
are not pure white, but are toned 
slightly to the walls. Plain walls of 
warm grey or buff make excellent 
backgrounds for all the furnishings of 
the room, especially if these are color- 
ful. If figured wallpaper is used, take 
care not to have it so striking that it 
blots out every other object in the 
room. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 


















THEN Jule Farrell, widow of the 
\ town’s bad boy, brought her chil- 
ren back to a farm near his old home, 
pill Tucker, who had been his boyhood 
enemy, took it upon himself to give 
her a great deal of advice and to as- 
sure her that part of the land she had 
The alfalfa 


ber one 
| cooked 
cups of 
hen add 

of the 





W Wayg fgbought was worthless. 

remem. field, down on the bottom land along 
ut them [gthe Platte river, he assured her, was 
> cream, fgno good. Jule was rather discouraged 
r cream fpabout the whole proposition, especially 


about the horses which she had sup- 


. Well,” : 
lelp the posed went with the farm, but which 
and ag [had been sold before her arrival. 


However, when the twins, Bobs and 


ith the : . 
t would Babs, saved the sick horse which the 
a new peyspies had given them, and Grandma 


le. Farrel helped with the irrigation pump 
things looked brighter. Jule decided 
to pawn her silver to buy another 











“1° 
Shine horse, but in her absence, Bobs, who 
add to had been reading about sour land in 
ney ot M2 magazine, ordered lime for the 
n ware alfalfa field and charged it to her. The 
tive a added debt seemed to her the last 
rothers, S74: “And besides,” she said to him, 
on the “you've ruined the alfalfa. 
a CHAPTER VIII. 
minum EFORE the kiddies were out of bed 
nd the Jule and Jimjams had started in 
1s with i the truck for the chicken ranch to 
r diffi. § bring home the last of the flock. 
. after After breakfast the twins went out 
n con 
ito wa: 
2n pol- 
21 wool 
ely tt) 
ven it 
‘ood is 
an sx, 
ottcm 
a tea- 
‘itchen 
wash, 
With- 
| spots 
1 steel 
negar. 
utside 
re not 
imme- 
if the 
ithout 
1ining 
alumi- 
r acid 
to do their chores. Mammy called 
after them to open the door of the 
hen house and to feed the chickens, 
rear § ders from maw. After the horses 
wos were attended to—fed, watered and 
hang: the stalls cleaned, they left the barn 
room, to go to the hen house. 
r all Bobs took the key to the padlock 
floor. @ "0m his pocket. He was about to in- 
es of sert it into the lock when he stopped, 
ation, his hand suspended. He was staring 
ok at the place were the lock had been. 
“Gee whiz! somebody has broken 
1 tin, g the lock. I wouder what they done 
ch is that fer.” He looked bewildered. “Here 
> en & tis.” picking it up from the ground. 
1 the @ _“idn’t break it. You and Tim Tuck- 
f all @ ° Saw me turn th’ key in th’ lock last 
light hight after the hens had gone in. I 
1 out put silverspurs on th’ perch, jest like 
ct a  ) did the night before. You saw me 
eally lock the door, didn’t ye’?” 
rand, “Why, of course, I did Bobs, an’ so 


the did Tim Tucker. Why?” 
““Cause maw can’t blame me, ‘cause 






they 

oned jm the lock is broken. I didn’t break it.” 
is of “Don’t. worry about that, Bobs. She 
Hlent | YOn't blame you. Maw’s fair. Let’s 
-s of fj °P€n the door and let the hens out.” 
olor She pulled the door open. She put 
take her head in and looked about. “Gee 
at it | >B>s, Bobs! they ain’t here. Maw or 





Jimjams must of let ’em out before 
they left.” 





the 














“What did she tell mammy to tell 
us to let.’em out fer then?” 

“IT don’t know, Bobs.” The twins 
went to look for the hens. They looked 
about the barns and other buildings. 
They went inside, but no chickens 
could they see. They got the pan of 
oats and called: “Chick, chick, chick, 
chick-e-e-e!” No chickens answered 
the call. 

Bobs called Silverspurs. He called 
and called, and whistled and whistled. 
Then he took from his pocket a mouth 
organ and began to play. This had 
never failed to bring Silverspurs. 

When they were putting him thru 
the drill, at the call of the mouth 
piece he would come on so dignified, 
cock his head to one side and when 
Billy the goat came trotting in, he 
would fly to his back and away they 
would go. 

Even the music of the organ failed 
to bring him now. “Whistlin’ Jack 
rabbits! he ain’t here. I'll bet they 
have all started back t’ the ranch.” 

“Naw, they ain’t, Bobs. Somebody’s 
took ’em.” 

“Took ’em. You mean stole ’em?” 

“Yep, ornery chicken thieves.” 


It hadn’t occurred to Bobs that 


thieves might have come in the night 
and robbed the hen-roost. The thought 
planted in his mind by Babs, began 
to take root. 






























He was staring at the place where the lock had been. 


Silverspurs was gone, his Silver- 
spurs. Next to Max he loved Silver- 
spurs best of all the pets in the 
menagerie. His chin dropped. A 
haunting sorrow lurked in the big 
dark eyes behind the horned-rimmed 
glasses. Maybe he would never see 
Silverspurs again, and he had raised 
him from the egg that the man 
had given him—hatched him in 
maw’s incubator. He was. broken 
hearted at the prospect of his loss. 

They went in and confided to 
mammy the calamity that had over- 
taken Silverspurs and the rest of the 
chickens, all that maw had brought 
from the ranch—everyone of the 200 
had gone. 

Mammy, greatly excited, went out to 
the hen house to verify their story. 
She picked up the broken lock as 
Bobs had done, looked at it and threw 
it down again. She peeped into the 
hen house, went in and around the 
outbuildings and called and called. She 
shaded her eyes from the sun with 
her big black hand and looked over the 
fields. She was convinced that a 
thief had come in the night and car- 
ried away the chickens. 

She examined the ground in front 
of the hen house. They could see 
tracks close to the door. The thieves 
had come in (Concluded on page 18) 
















Enjoy Life and Prosper 


Have a real outing this year. Minnesota provides ten 

thousand lakes for your pleasure. Have a good time fishing, 

bathing and boating. Then look around for omer oppor- 
a 


tunities. You will find improved and unimproved 


nds so 


reasonably = as to make investment sound and farming 


profitable 


innesota’s lands are fertile and suitable for a 


eat variety of crops. Fine climate aud plenty of rainfall. 
Good roads—schools—churches. Thriving communities 


and friendly neighbors. 


It’s Great to Farm in Vacationland 


Any locality that is selected by millions of people as a paradise for 
outings is a wonderful place in which to live. Great opportunities for 
farming and dairying in America’s foremost butter state. Farming lands 
to suit your requirements and your pocket-book. Creameries conveni- 
ently located in all sections, Think it over!—Then come to Minnesota 


—enjoy life and prosper. 


Find Out All About Minnesota 


Write for Free Booklet—Get all the 
facts and figures. Read the actual 
proofs and see for yourself just how 
and why farming pays better in Minne- 
sota. Write today! You'll enjoy reading 
this interesting book. 


Ten Thousand Lakes— 
Greater Minnesota Assn. 


1492 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











1492 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send booklet and information on:— 
DC Minnesota’s Vacation Attractions 
DC Minnesota’s Farming Opportunities 


Name 





Address 
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TONE’S $ 
Chili Sauce 


Peel 12 tomatoes. Chop 
them with about 3 or 4 
mions and six green 
peppers and one. red 
pepper. Put in dish. 
Cover with vinegar (di- 
lute with water if vine- 
gar is too strong)—Add 
one cup of brown sugar, 
tablespoon of salt, one- 
half teaspoon Tone’'s 
Shot Pepper, 
rone’s Saigon Cinnamon 
—teaspoon of Tone’s 
ground cloves. — Boil 
slowly 2 or 3 hours un- 
til it becomes fluck. 


—— 


teaspoon 









































TONE BROS., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Except when announcement fs made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath School 
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Daniel Among the Lions 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 11, 1929. Daniel, 
28. Printed, Daniel, 6:10, 11, 16-23.) 

“And when Daniel knew that. the 
writing was signed, he went into his 
house (now his windows were open in 
his chamber toward Jerusalem); and 
he kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day, and prayed, and gave thanks be- 
fore his God, as he did aforetime. (11) 
Then these men assembled together, 
and found Daniel making petition and 
supplication before his God... . (16) 
Then the king commanded; and they 
brought Daniel, and cast him into the 
den of lions. Now the king spake 
and said unto Daniel, Thy God whom 
thou servest continually, he will de- 
liver thee. (17) And a stone was 
brought and laid upon the mouth of 
the den, and the king sealed it with 
his own signet, and with the signet of 
his lords; that nothing might be 
changed concerning Daniel. (18) Then 
the king went to his palace, and 
passed the night fasting; neither were 
instruments of music brought before 
him: and his sleep fled from him. (19) 
Then the king arose very early in the 
morning, and went in haste unto the 
den of lions. (20) And when he came 
near unto the den of Daniel, he cried 
with a lamentable voice: the king 
spake and said to Daniel, O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, is thy God, 
whom thou servest continually, able to 
deliver thee from the lions? (21) Then 
said Daniel unto the king, O king, live 
forever. (22) My God hath sent an an- 
gel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, 
and they have not hurt me; forasmuch 
as before him innocency was found in 
me; and also before thee, O king, have 
I done no hurt. (23) Then was the 
king exceeding glad, and commanded 
that they should take Daniel up out of 
the den, and no manner of hurt was 
found upon him, because he had trust- 
ed in his God.” 


Once more the- scene changes, Baby- 
lon is fallen. Semitic civilization as a 
world-controlling power has gone down 
never to rise again. It is one of the 
greatest crises in the world’s history. 
In the downfall of Babylon, polythe- 
ism, or the worship of many gods, re- 
ceived a blow from which it never aft- 
erwards fully recovered. Darius for a 
brief time is on the throne, to be fol- 
lowed shortly after by his nephew, 
Cyrus, the son of his sister. The down- 
fall of Babylon at the hands of Cyrus 
is welcomed by the Jewish people with 
a shout of joy. Isaiah (46:11) calls 
him “a ravenous bird from the east,” 
the eagle of Persia which long ago 
blazed on its standards. In chapter 
44:28, Isaiah exclaims: “Thus saith 
the Lord,.... That saith of Cyrus, He 
is my shepherd, and shall perform all 
my pleasure.” And in chapter 45:1, 
“Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, 
to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
holden, to subdue nations before him,” 
and in 45:5, “I will gird thee, though 
thou hast not known me.” And there 


6:1- | 


| 


was a good reason for it, for the Per- | 


sian, like the Jew, was a monotheist, 
a worshiper of one god. They were 
the only nation in the world which in 
any sense approached the Israelites in 
acknowledging the unity of the God- 
head. Of all the Gentile forms of 
faith, the Persian was the most simple 
and spiritual. They had an almost 
fanatical abhorrence of idols. 
otus, who visited the country a hun- 
dred years afterward, thus described 
their worship: “They have no images 
of the gods, no temples, no altars, and 
consider the use of them a sign of 


Herod- | 





folly.” They acknowledged one god, 
Ormuzd, as the source of life and 
light to all good things, while Ahfiman 
was the source of evil, death and dark- 
ness. The divine purpose in permit- 
ting the occurrence of the events nar- 
rated in the sixth chapter, in which the 
lesson is found, was evidently to dem- 
onstrate that the God of the chosen 
people, Jehovah, was the Supreme 
Ruler over all. “I form the light and 
create darkness: I make peace and 
create evil: I the Lord do all these 
things.” (Isaiah, 45:7.) 

It is not at all surprising that the 
events narrated heretofore occurred, 
and just when they did. Darius was 
for a short time the ruler, while the 
real power was his nephew Cyrus, the 
general, and afterward his successor. 
Darius was an old man, and evidently 
a weak one. In reorganizing the gov- 
ernment, he naturally gave a chief 
place to Daniel, who had predicted the 
fall of Belshazzar and the Babylonian 
dominion. In the first verse of the 
chapter we are told that he set over 
the government, which we suppose to 
be the government of Babylon and not 
of the whole empire, one hundred and 
twenty satraps or rulers, each over a 
province, and over these three presi- 
dents, of which Daniel was one (verse 
2), and subsequently made Daniel the 
president of the triumvirate (verse 3), 
making him practically prime minister 
of the kingdom, and second only to 
Darius. These one hundred and twenty 
rulers and the two of the triumvirate 
were probably some of them of native 
or Babylonian blood, others Medo-Per- 
sians; but in either case the elevation 
of a Jew, who was of neither blood, 
would naturally awaken feelings of 
envy and jealousy. No politician likes 
to see a man of a third party, or even 
of his own party, promoted over the 
heads of those who have come up in 
the regular order of succession. If 
there was not a very bitter feeling 
aroused against Daniel politicians of 
those days were of much better stuff 
than those which manipulate the poli- 
cies of states and nations in these 
later days. 

This, however, was not by any means 
the greatest cause of jealousy. There 
was no regular system of taxation in 
those times; nor, in fact, is there any 
regular system in many oriental coun- 
tries today. As in the time of the 
Savior, under the Romans, the require- 
ments of the kingdom in the way of 
taxes were doubtless apportioned to 
the different provinces according to 
their supposed ability to pay, and were 
farmed out to under-officers at a fixed 
price, the officer undertaking to col- 
lect these and as much more as pos- 
sible from the people. There was 
every opportunity, therefore, for vast 
peculation, and the honest man was 
the man most of all to be dreaded; 
and Daniel was an honest man. 

“Then the presidents and _ the 
satraps sought to find occasion against 
Daniel as touching the kingdom; but 
they could find no occasion nor fault; 
forasmuch as he was faithful, neither 
was there any error or fault found in 
him.” When a lot of political scoun- 
drels get together, the first thing they 
do is to see that every one of them 
is tarred with the same stick. They 
have then every motive and instinct to 
work together, and until every indivi- 
dual is smirched, there can be no suc- 
cessful peculation. It was the com- 
mon complaint in Cuba that no honest 
merchant could do business at the 
port. He was obliged to either fall in 
with the thieves who were swindling 
the government, or quit trading at that 
point. It is this supposed necessity 
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GLOW~BOY/a 
Modern Design 


SU romerctitatatimes RO) 'e 
BOY performs a two- 
told heating miracle: 

1. Actual basement furnace 
circulating power — 
every room warm. 

; Warm floors, 85° to 100° 

— safe for children— 
house slipper comfort. 

The new GLOW-BOY, 
with the same depend- 
able cast furnace con- 
auttaateyeMacatime-) «omaits 
place of two or three 
stoves. GLOW-BOY cuts 
fuel bills in two, and re- 
Cititac MoltiamrMbec:(udtele mre) d 
date laccetateyer 
Modern furnace heat plus re- 
markable fuel saving! 
Unlike basement furnaces, no 
heat is lost in the cellar. All 
heat goes to the rooms. 
van veltt local dealer to show 
you the beautiful new GLOW- 
310) 6 
Look inside and see why the 
GLOW-BOY is America’s 
greatest parlor furnace. 


See your dealer TODAY! 


THE GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


on W-L-S 


GLow-Boy 
cYre MODERN 
PARLOR FURNACE 
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f conniving at crooked things in the 
rav of business or politics that ren- 


ers it so difficult to conduct either | 


on Christian principles. 
In Daniel, we have a 
ample of the honest man maintaining 
nis integrity among what is evidently 
a lot of thieves. This explains verse 
5: “We shall not find any occasion 


against this Daniel, except we find it | 
| the deliverance of the Hebrew young 


against him concerning the law of his 
God.” They knew that Daniei would 
not steal or connive as the presiding 
knew also that he 


theft. They 


d at the same time be faithful to | 


is righteous convictions and to the 

- of his God. Hence, in order to at 
the same time flatter a weak man and 
destroy a strong one who was in their 
way, they proposed to the king a de- 


cree that no man should ask a petition | 


of any god or man for thirty days save 
of the king, under penalty of being 
cast into the den of lions, which, we 
presume, was the ordinary method of 
executing criminals. This was a piece 
of very subtle flattery, for, under the 
Medo-Persians, there were no gods or 


images, and the king was supposed to | 
be the living personification of Or- | 
muzd, and as such his decrees were re- | 


garded as unchangeable as the de- 
crees of God himseif. 

The weak king signed the decree, 
not being shrewd enough to see that 
its real aim was not a compliment to 
him, but the destruction of one of his 
most favored servants. 

Daniel was aware of the decree, but 
calmly faced it, in the confidence that 
the God whom he served would in 
some way see him thru. He went into 
the house, did not even close the win- 
dow of the chamber looking toward 
Jerusalem, toward which he was ac- 
customed to pray, and kneeled and 
prayed as he -was accustomed to do. 
This was precisely what the con- 


cree and the penalty, and the fact 
that, like the decrees of God, it was 
unchangeable, and alleged that Daniel 


ef the children of the captivity, paid | 


no attention to it whatever, and was 
thus in open rebellion against the su- 
preme law of the kingdom. It is to 
the credit. of Darius, weak man that 
he was, that he did his best during 
the whole day, laboring until the 
going down of the sun, to find some 
expedient by which he would be able 
to deliver Daniel. He had enough 
faith to say to Daniel: “Thy God 
whom thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee.” 

The stone was brought, sealed with 
the king’s signet, and the signet of 
his lords, and Darius went to his pal- 
ace and passed the night fasting and 
sleepless. He was welcomed the next 
morning with the usual exclamation of 
the prophet: “O king, live forever!” 
and Daniel’s answer as to the king’s 
question as to whether his God was 
able to deliver him from the lions 
was the announcement: “My God hath 
sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ 
mouths, that they have not hurt me; 
forasmuch as before him innocency 
was found in me; and also before thee, 
0 king, have I done no hurt.” In other 
words, his disobedience to the impious 
law he declared to be no hurt and no 
Wrong. 

The penalty executed on his accus- 
ers, looked at. in the light of today, 
would show Darius to be what in fact 
the Greeks described him to be, a 
cruel as well as a weak king. His ac- 
cusers were cast into the den of lions, 
executed, aS we would say, with their 
children and their wives. This, in 
Point of fact, was the common prac- 

. and from this point of view not 
inconsistent with the decree recorded 
in verses 26 and 27: “I make a decree, 
That in all the dominion of my king- 
dom, men tremble and fear before the 
God of Daniel, for he is the living 
God, and steadfast forever, and his 


om that which shall not be de- | 


Siroyed, and his dominion shall be 
€ven unto the end. He delivereth and 
Tescueth, and he worketh signs and 
Wonders in heaven and in earth. . .” 


shining ex- | 





We spirators expected, and they therefore | know to live by. 


( came before the king, quoting the de- | 


| Journal as a 








Miraculous the deliverance was. It 
was so regarded by Darius himself: 
and hard as was the trial of this aged 
servant of God, it served the great 
purpose of convincing the ruler of this 


overmastering kingdom, the greatest | 


then existing on earth, that Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, was the Supreme 
Ruler over all, the just, the righteous, 
the all-powerful judge of the earth. As 


men furnishes an example of the High- 


| er Power in Babylon under Babylonian 
officer of the triumvirate at any kind | 


rule, the deliverance of Daniel fur- 
nishes an equally striking example of 
the Higher law under the Medo-Persian 
rule. As stated in a previous lesson, 
it is the men who believe in a power 
mightier than kings, constitutions of 
the voice of the people, who have 
given us the liberties and privileges, 
civil and righeous, that we now enjoy. 





Education for the Farm 
Folks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have not been active farm peo- 
ple for the past three years. My hus- 
band is janitor of our schools and we 
live in one of the buildings. Com- 
mencement was held recently and Dr. 
Ross L. Finney, of the State Univer- 
sity, gave the address. It was for the 
farmer, one of the best plain talks pos- 
sible, I believe. I wish that every 
farmer might have heard it. He said 
he believed that the farmers’ relief can 


come only thru a different system of | 


something similar to the 
That it must 


education, 
one used in Denmark. 
contain a thoro course in political 
economy and national affairs. That 
the American farmer has been hum- 
bugged for sixty years and he must 
be educated in the things he needs to 
That he can’t “bust 
the trusts” (those were his very 
words), but he can do away with the 
tariff and favor a higher income tax 
and force Wall Street to help pay for 
our schools and roads. And that edu- 
cation along these lines is the only 
hope he can see. 

Naturally, this talk stirred the peo- 
ple somewhat and made the business 
men of our small town mad. One 
woman reported it to the Minneapolis 
“Socialistic’”’ address. 
Perhaps you know Doctor Finney. 
Anyway, I say, more power to him and 
men of his mind. 

MINNESOTA WIFE. 








More for 
your money 


In four years the sales of Kelly-Springfield 
tires to the public have trebled. 

There can be only one reason for such a 
growth as this. 

That reason is that every year more people 
are discovering that Kelly tires give them 
more tire mileage and greater tire depend- 
ability—for the same money. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. TY. 


KELLY saitoonTIRES 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Arwarer KeEnT 
RADIO 


Operated by BATTERIES! 


Screen-Grid 


Electro-Dynamic 


New improvements heretofore only in 


house-current sets 


NEW!-HEAR IT-TODAY 
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THE POULTRY 


Too Many Poultry and 
Egg Buyers 

Everyone who’ buys eggs from pro- 
ducers for resale in the state of Iowa 
must have a license. During 1928 there 
were 8,336 licenses of this kind issued. 
This is, roughly, one egg buyer for 
every twenty-five farms. 

During the same period there were 
3,734 licenses issued to people who 
were purchasing live poultry for re- 
sale. This is approximately one buyer 
for every fifty-six farms. 

Many of these buyers were not em- 
ployed all of the time in the conduct 
of this type of business. The point 
which should be observed is not so 
much the number of people who are 


employed in the marketing of poultry | 
and eggs as the effect of such diversi- | 


fied methods upon the quality of the 
product. 

W. H. Termohlen, extension special- 
ist in poultry marketing, estimates 
that egg buyers are divided as fol- 
lows: 6,336 stores and hucksters, 1,750 
buying stations, 250 packers and ship- 
pers. He also estimates that only 
110 of these many buyers are equipped 
with refrigeration, a very vital essen- 
tial in preserving the initial quality of 
the product. 

Stores receive most of Iowa’s eggs, 
according to Mr. Termohlen. He esti- 
mates that between 70 and 90 per cent 
of the annual egg crop is marketed in 
this way. Buying stations receive from 
5 to 20 per cent, large carlot shippers 


from none to 5 per cent, and miscel- | 


laneous buyers, including cooperatives, 
from none to 5 per cent, depending 
upon the locality. 

This shows that grocery stores are 
the most important medium of contact 
between the farmer and the large ship- 
per. As a matter of fact, most eggs 
are taken in by the stores, hastily 


candled, and held in the grocery until | 
they are either picked up by a large | 
shipper or delivered to his place of | 
This usually means that the | 


business. 
eggs are stored in a warm room from 
a day to a week, depending upon the 
buyer and the season of the year, be- 
fore they are delivered to the larger 
dealer and put into refrigeration. 
There are two serious faults with 


this system of marketing from the | 


standpoint of quality. First, the store- 
keeper does not. have the time or the 
inclination to buy on grade, thereby 
failing to give a premium for the bet- 
ter eggs. Second, the storekeeper 
is poorly equipped to handle eggs, al- 
lowing them to deteriorate after re- 
ceiving them from the producer. 

In handling live poultry, grocery 
stores are not an important factor, 
but their place is largely occupied by 
hucksters who travel over the coun- 
try, especially in the fall. Some of 
these hucksters are important factors 
in the egg business, but they are rela- 
tively more important with live poul- 
try. 

It is interesting to note that produce 
dealers who are striving to improve 
their quality, whether with live poul- 
try or eggs, are seeking to make their 
purchases direct from the farmer. 


| 
| 
| 


| ulate quality improvement. 








This enables them to pay a premium 


| for the best product and thereby stim- 


It short- 
ens the road between producer and 
market, thereby enabling them to pay 
the producer more for the product. 
There are too many people dabbling in 
Iowa’s poultry and egg business for 
best results. A more direct route, 
with additional stress laid upon qual- 
ity, must be developed if the industry 
is to reach its maximum efficiency. 


The Weekly Clean-Up 


Many diseases which cause large 
losses among chickens may be suc- 
cessfully combated by adopting proper 
clean-up measures. A careful scrub- 
bing of the brooder house before the 
chicks are placed in it, is a proper 
start, but too often it is the only step 
taken in the sanitary program. If the 
work is to be effective, it must be fol- 
lowed by additional clean-up measures. 

One of the best methods of keeping 
all the poultry equipment in good con- 
dition is to set aside a special time 
during each week when things of this 
kind must be done. During the spring, 
when the young chickens increase the 
labor of caring for the flock, the week- 
ly cleanings of poultry equipment 
should receive as much consideration 
as wash-day. 

Coccidiosis is a dreaded disease of 
young chicks, especially for the first 
two months. It may be effectively con- 
trolled by proper sanitation. Old birds 
are often carriers of this disease. At- 
tendants may carry the disease on 
their feet. Where contamination is 
allowed to multiply, thru lack of prop- 
er cleaning of the brooder house, the 
disease will multiply and increase the 
loss. 

An occasional moving of the brooder 
house to clean ground should be con- 
sidered a part of the clean-up program. 
A month should be the maximum time 
that the brooder house is allowed to 
stay in one place, especially during the 
spring when the range of the chicks 
is limited. Houses should be moved 
at least fifty feet, so that the chicks 
will not be running on the same 
ground they were before. 








Egg Shipping Losses 


The railroads of the country paid 
freight claims of $442,998 for egg loss 
and damage in 1928, according to a re- 
port of the freight claim prevention 
committee of the American Railway 
Association. This committee states 
that this was the smallest amount of 
losses paid since 1917, in spite of a 
gradually increasing volume of busi- 
ness. In making his report the chair- 
man stated: 

“A thoro study of the protection af- 
forded by the various methods of 
packing eggs shows that about three- 
fourths of the damage occurred in one- 
fourth of the cars shipped, which were 
not well packed. The study further 
shows that shippers of at least 20 per 
cent of all cars improperly packed in 
1927 changed to a safe method in 1928 





and there is good reason to believe 


that further substantial improvement 
| will come this year.” 


The proper packing of egg _ ship- 
ments, while not a problem in which 
the producers are directly responsible, 
is of interest. to producers as it tends 
to influence the price which they will 
receive for Freight rates are 
high enough to absorb losses of this 
kind, so that these losses are a drain 
against the business. 


eggs. 


™ Breeding 


Line breeding is the conserving of | 


blood lines. 
Thru following breeding charts in a 
simple, scientific way, the line breeder 


limits the number of ancestors his | 


birds can inherit. from, and directs 
the blood of one male and one female 
into three channels from which he can 
make matings of birds of the same 
line but distantly related, thus con- 
serving vitality as well as blood lines. 
There will be the sire’s line in which 
the blood of the first male predomi- 
nates; the dam’s line in which the 
blood of the first female predominates, 
and a middle line in which the blood of 
this first pair is mingled in equal pro- 
portions. This line furnishes a unit, 
or reservoir of blood which is half of 
each of the original pair and is the 
source for crossing with the other two 
units. 

Kaupp says: “The whole art of line 
breeding is to not make mistakes; to 
keep each strain of family alone, and 
to each year create a new reservoir of 
blood. If one wishes to preserve his 
flocks in one shape, color and vigor, 
his line of sires should never be bro- 
ken. The breeder who is in close 
touch with his breeding birds knows 
what they are doing for him, and what 
they will do for others.—H. W. A. 


| Cost of Matured Pullets 


Records were kept at the Kans 
Agricultural College which showeg 
that the expense of raising a Dulles 
from the egg to the six-month stap, 

| was $1.06 each. It is likely that 
| every person realized that their m, 
ture pullets represented a dollar jy 
| costs, that the chicks as well as th 
mature birds would get better care, 

These figures would indicate that q 
few cents spent in getting quality 
chicks would be a good investment, a 
it would increase the worth of the 
birds that are grown out to maturity 
as well as cheapening the cost per 
chick on account of greater livability 

Labor costs in growing of young 
birds may be materially reduced by 
| having sufficient equipment so that 
the chicks may be brooded in one o 
two sizes. An even bunch of chicks js 
more satisfactory from the standpoint 
of growth, as uniform chicks will dp 
better than those which are uneven iy 
size. 

It is a proved fact that flocks which 
are largely made up of well maturej 
pullets will lay more eggs than flocks 
which contain a large percentage of 
old hens. 


GIZZARD CAPSULES 


TRADE MARK ANO PATENTS PENDING 
For Worms in Poultry 


This improved method of worming 
poultry with medicine in an insoluble 
capsule, carries the correct undiluted 
dose to the gizzard where it is ground 
up like a grain of corn and the medi- 
cine emptied directly into the intestines 
upon the worms. Does away with all 
danger from absorption in crop, gullet 
and stomach. Rapid in use—400 per 
hour. Many millions used last year, 
Sold by dealers. Adult size $1.75 per 100, 
Chick size $1.00 per 100. Less in quan- 
tity. Samples, full details and new 
Poultry Book free on request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 978 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 











BE sure the egg production of your flock stays 
at the peak this fall when prices are highest, 
by feeding Gee Bee Egg Mash now. It contains 
eleven beneficial egg-making ingredients, scienti- 
fically blended into a perfectly balanced, easily 
assimilated feed. That’s why it builds the founda- 
tion for greater fall egg production. 
Go to your local Gee Bee dealer for this tested 
and proved egg mash. Also for other Gee Bee 
Feeds—there’s one for your every 
feeding purpose. Mail coupon for 


interesting literature. 
GRAIN BELT MILLS CO. 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 107 














FEED SERVICE DEPT., GRAIN BELT MILLS CO, 
Desk A-829 South St. Joseph, Mo. 

Please mail me free literature on how to increase 

the egg production of my flock. 
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Magnetic - 
-+ Force 








+ Helps to Operate + 
Signals and Milk Cows 


AGNETIC Sunes, which is used to | 
control the pulsations in the new | 
De Laval Magnetic Milker, is also being 
harnessed for many other uses. The 
control of railway signals to insure the 
safe operation of trains, by magnetic 
force, is only one of many such uses. 
In the De Laval Magnetic Milker the 
use of magnetic force provides the most 
dependable, most effective and uniform 
ation control ever devised. In addi- 
ton the De Laval Magnetic has 14 other 
exclusive features, making it the world’s 
best milker. 
A De Laval Magnetic will milk cows 
better, save you more time, give every 
dairyman more profit and satisfaction than 


anything he can buy. 


Also the new De Laval Utility Milker 
for the low price field. 

See your De Laval Agent or write 
nearest office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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~ Fe cuts out 
@y the A Battery 
BY on Your Farm 


Don't *t buy | 
Batteries 





siliaciaie or bother to | 
; charge you can eliminate | 
mo demestee inte and hook your radio direct 
to ad wolt lighting system, This KING | 
Resistance Unit does it. Screw it inta 
een enn a set and you 
fooling with “A Batteries forevera 
No erated to work—simple— 
inexpensive—gives better reception— brings | 
your set up-to-date. Thousandsin use. Money | 
back if not entirely satisfactory. Post Paid $2s | 
With plug and 10 feet of cord for $2.50. When you 
order specify how many tubes, also number and type 
tubes in set. Reference First National Bank. 


Anylite Electric Co., 


1420 Wall St., > 
Fort Wayn rei 
lad, bs e, ’ 











HOTEL BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Rates: $1.50 up—Bath $2.00 up 
NEW COFFEE SHOP now open. 
R. E. PETTIGREW, Manager 








THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 
attracts 


ital, convenient 
Las’ 


SZAROLD SOMERS mecekive “Sr ‘¥. 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 


Alfalfa Reduces Protein 
Purchases 


Dairying without. the help of le- 
gumes is an uphill job. The dairyman 
who mugt purchase all of the protein 


| requirements for his sows in the form 


of high protein concentrates is 


bound to suffer financially in competi- 
tion with the dairyman who grows a 
large proportion of his protein in the 
form of one of the legume hays. 

Alfalfa hay is undoubtedly the out- 
standing legume hay for the average 
dairyman. In some places soy beans 
are grown more satisfactorily, in other 
cases sweet clover or common red 
clover will meet the need, but alfalfa 
generally rules as the favorite on ac- 
count of the heavy yield and high 
quality of the finished product. 

A ton of good quality alfalfa hay 
contains 212 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein as compared to 60 pounds of pro- 
tein in a ton of timothy hay. This 
would cause the dairy producer to buy 


over 400 pounds of high grade cotton | 
seed meal to supply the difference in | 
the protein content of the two differ- | 


ent types of hays. Dairymen who are 
using low-protein roughage must buy 
the protein to make up the difference 


or his cows will suffer a decline in 


production. 


The present heavy supply of legume | 


hay in many localities. is apt to dis- 


courage many people from making the | 
in future years. In | 


usual seedings 
this connection it should be remem- 


bered that last year was an unusually | 


favorable one for seedings and the 
past spring has been an excellent one 
for the growth of hay crops. Dairy- 
men who have plenty of hay room in 
their barns will probably find it profi- 
table to carry some of the present 
abundant crop over until another year 
when the values will probably be 
higher. Other dairymen who do not 
have legume hay on their own farms 
should be able to buy hay of this type 
for use in feeding their cows 
young stock. 





New Organization of St. 
Louis Dairymen 


Dairymen who sell milk on the St. 
Louis market have recently made con- 
siderable progress in organizing an 
association known as the Sanitary 
Milk Producers’ Association. The or- 
ganization is patterned after the Pure 
Milk Association of Chicago. Sixteen 
counties in Illinois and seven coun- 
ties in Missouri are included in the 
association. 

Seven points are set forth for the 
improvement of dairying in the terri- 
tory covered. They are as follows: 

1. Standardization and improvement 
of milk and dairy products. 

2. Collective bargaining in selling. 

3. Control of surplus and supplying 
milk as the market demands. 

4. Checking weights and tests. 

5. Watching credit rating of buyers. 


6. Issuing truthful market informa- | 
| tion. 


7. Advertising milk and dairy prod- 
ucts to broaden the outlet. 

Dairymen in the St. Louis territory, 
like those in Chicago, have had a hard 
time in perfecting an organization 
that would be effective in aiding the 
producer in. securing a satisfactory 
price for his product. A few years 
ago an extensive marketing system 
was organized at St. Louis, but lack 
of a proper control of the market, to- 
gether with inadequate management, 
was responsible for its failure. The 
present organization is starting on 
more conservative lines and it is 
hoped that it will grow into a success- 
fal marketing organization. 
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Which 
is Your Cow 


This cow was sprayed This cow was not sprayed 
Tue above photographs were taken on a sticky day in fly time. The 
brown cow was switching, tossing her head, stamping—fighting flies 
all day long. 

The spotted cow was resting, relaxed—free from fly torment. She 
had been sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser seven hours before. 


Just remember that the energy your cows use in fighting flies is 
paid for at milking time. A cow cannot fight flies and give her normal 
milk volume. 

Your cows must have fly protection in the pasture as well as in the 
stable. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


has the odor of the pines 


The “ pine odor’’ principle was proved the most efficient and longest lasting by gov- 
ernment scientists in their 300 tests using all kinds of materials. 

It repels the warble fly which is so annoying to all kinds of cattle and which raises 
havoc with the value of hides. 

Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is not to be confused with household fly killers which kill 
by fumes in tightly closed rooms. These fumes quickly evaporate and are no protec- 
tion to an animal in the open. 

Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is for livestock only. It has an abiding odor which remains 
with the animal all day long—in the stable and out in the pasture. 

Laboratory tests show Dr. Hess Fly Chaser to be an excellent disinfectant. While 
protecting your cows from flies it is cleansing the skin and killing every disease germ 
with which it comes in contact. The pleasant pine odor takes away offensive smells 
about the barn. Dr. Hess Fly Chaser will not gum or discolor the hair. It will not 
taint the milk. See your Dr. Hess dealer or write to 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., ASHLAND, OHIO 
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For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
AX The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
Z\ in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Send today for free samples. full description and prices. 
ld by supply dealers of direct 


Co. Dept. c Denver, Cole. 


SAVE YOUR STRAW 


Don’t blow it away. It’s so easy to 
stack with a Finnigan Stacker Hood. 
No blast on the stack. Will save 
enough straw to pay for itself in a few 
days. Simple to operate and easily 
attached to all blowers. Sold on #2 money- — 
back guarantee. Immediate shipment. See 


your dealer or write or wire STOP NECRO—, 


FINNIGAN MFG. CO., Anamosa, lowa | | Swinova Medicated Oi! and 














Mineral Compound 





Remedy for diseases of swine and poul- 
try. $3 worth treats 50 sick pigs. Money 
back guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. 


| SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. | 


Please mention Wal!laces’ 
when writing advertisers. 


MICHIGAN 

<Tavesl 10S aN 
STAVE = 
Send for catalog illustrating exclusive \Wanl 
Michigan features. We erect silo for \WJ 
you. Filling timeisonthe way. In- 


vestigate this life-time silo now! 
MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604S. Washington St., Peoria, il. 














Farmer 




















Anever-failing watersupplyis yours 
when you own a Dempster Annu-Oiled 
Windmill. Starts easier and runs smoother. Oil- 
it-once-a-year, then forget it. Pumps 25% more 
water in lightest winds. Has perfect balance. 
Ball-bearing turntable keeps the wheel in the 
wind. Timken Bearings and Machine Cut Gears eliminate friction. 


DEMPSTER35WINDMI 


= simple power mechanism, with fewer working parts. 
Cross head is unusually heavy; carries without strain. 
Large, a shaft made of special steel. The Dempster 
internal e brake has positive action and will 
. not 7 sot real windmill for real servi: 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG.. CO., 731 S. Gth SL, Bestrice, Nebraska 
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PIONEER 
Days re-lived 












































Five Days Horse Races; 
Two Days Auto Races; 
Purses over $30,000. 


“Last Days of Pompeii” 
—golden anniversary 
revival of world’s 

greatest fireworks 
spectacle. 














again; Exhib- 
its, contests 
and features 
from early 
Iowa History. 


























Giant pageant of 
transportation; 
Hoover’s’ birth- 
place reproduced; 















































15 Thrilling Hippo- 
drome and Circus 
Features. 


Royal Highland- 
ers Band—and 
6 other fam- 
ous bands 

















and orches- 





























pioneer farm and 


tras. 




















home equipment dis- 











plays. 











Nationa) Livestock 
Show of 6,000 Horses, 
Cattle, Swine, Sheep. 


Forty acres of machinery, 
hundreds of grain and pro- 
duce exhibits. 


Over 2,000 farm boys and 
girls in Junior State Fair. 


Two great buildings housing 
women’s programs and exhibits, 


Free camp of 100 acres. 


The Greatest Exposition of the 
Century—Don’t Miss it! 






































Midwest 
Aviation 
show, Auto 
Show, la. 
Radio 
Show. 

























































































































































































Classified Ads Pay 








to cover cost of these insertions. 
RINNE Scccsecer ec ch iii te EE a Pt ae 


POS aici hse inn a ln. cee il Co 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


eeeeeee Se eeeeeeeesesesees Poe eeeeereeeeeeeeeeseseseeeeee 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Please start my advertisement containing................:.WOrds 
with your next available issue and rum it.........scceeeeeetimes in 


Our Readers’ Market. I enclose remittance for $..........ccccccscssssssesseee 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page | 3) 


a truck and backed it right up to the 
door way. She noticed what the twins 
had failed to observe, a peculiar drug 
like odor in the hen house. 

Bobs went to the field to finish the 
harrowing. It was a worried and sad 
boy who rode The Luck that day. He did 
his work well, but he did it mechanically. 
His mind was on Silverspurs. 

He feared the thief might kill and eat 
him. The thought of Silverspurs on a 
platter sat his heart to pounding and the 
sweat dripping from his forehead. He 
knew he would never see Silverspurs 
again. Sometimes he couldn’t see to 
guide the mare, because of the blurred 
glasses. He stopped the team from time 
to time to take off the glasses and wipe 
them dry and to blow his nose. 

At 10 o’clock he returned to the house 
to let Blacky feed. Mammy called him. 
Unconsciously he ate the light lunch that 
she had prepared for him. Mammy blew 
her nose hard in the red bandana: ‘Don’t 
worry, chile. Maybe we'll find Silver- 
spurs.”’ 

“He’s killed, I know he is—killed and 
ate, mammy.” 

“Bettah go lie down on de couch an’ 
rest a while. De’s plenty o’ time to 
drag de field.”’ 

“Naw, there ain’t, mammy. I got t’ 
keep a pluggin’ if I finish th’ oats to- 

I jest got t’ finish t’ day.” 
jes’ hitch up dem cattle to de 
odder drag, an’ show me how t’ drive 
’em.” 

“Shucks! you can’t drag, mammy,” 
frowning as he bit into a cooky. 

“Ob cos I kin drag, yo’ foolish chile. 
Ole mammany know how t’ drag for yo’ 
waz bahn.”’ 

After dinner, Bobs hitched the cattle 
to the drag and showed mammy how 
to drive them. Mammy had done the 
work before, in Virginia. She had plowed 
and dragged a bit of garden that her 
beloved mistress might eat fresh, green 
vegetables. 

The cattle were new to her. They 
plodded slowly across the field pulling 
the drag. This suited mammy. She was 
too fat to hurry. She tried sitting on 
the drag, but her weight, which was 
considerable in addition to the weight 
of the drag was too much for the heif- 
ers to pull. E 

At 5 o’clock the work was finished. 
The field, black and smelly, stretched 
out before them, smooth, fine and level, 
all ready for the oats. 

They put the draj,s under the shed. It 
was a rule of Jule’s that all tools and 
machinery must be kept under the sheds. 
Nothing was left to gather rust thru 
carelessness. She would tolerate no de- 
parture from this rule. 

It was a tired mammy who hobbled 
into the kitchen. She would help with 
the supper, tho Babs insisted that she 
could get it alone. 


FTER supper she did consent to lie 

down. She consented because she 
knew that she couldn’t stand up. Babs 
sent her to the bath and to bed. Bobs 
soon followed her. He and Babs had 
done the chores together. Babs had 
strained the milk and put it away in 
the crocks. 

Proud of being the mistress of the 
kitchen for even so short a time, Babs 
got down the cook book and looked up 
a recipe for doughnuts. 

She put the kettle of lard on the fire 
to heat. She mixed the ingredients as 
she had seen mammy do. She kept at it 
’til the last doughnut, fat, brown and 
golden, was deposited on the big platter. 
She was putting the kettle of hot lard 
away to cool, when she heard a clatter 
of bare feet. 

It was Bobs. The smell of frying dough- 
nuts had brought him down. ‘Gee whiz, 
making doughnuts, ain’t ye’? Gosh, they 
smell good.’” He was in his pajamas. 

“Whistlin’ jack rabbits!’ helping him- 
self to one of the crusty things. He sat 
ciose to the stove to munch the dough- 
nut, his knees drawn up to his chin, his 
feet on the chair. 

The smell of those freshly fried dough- 
nuts must have tickled Mammy’s nose, 
too. She came into the kitchen, still 
limping, in her purple bath robe and in 
bed room slippers. 

“Dem doughnuts sho’ smell good, honey. 
I dream I wuz in hebbin’ an’ dey wuz 
a eatin’ doughnuts dar, I wake up—an’ 
I come heah to ’vestigate. We make 
some coffee an’ we celebrate de harrowin’ 
ob de field.’’ 

They were drinking coffee and eating 
doughnuts when who should come in but 
Jule and Jimjams. Two more cups and 
spoons were brought to the table. 

They heard a scratching at the door 
and Jule said: ‘“That’s Max.” Away 
flew Bobs to let him in. How happy 
they were, the twins and Max. He leaped 
about them, running from one to the 
other, and put his big paws on their 
shoulders and tried to lick their faces, 
And what a noise they made, the great 
wolf’s yelps of delight and the twins 
shouting and laughing. They romped all 
over the house, until maw sent Bobs 


to get his shoes, 





The chickens were removed from the 
crates to the hen house, the one that 
Jule had reserved for the 300, because 
it was the bigger of the two. Babs car. 
ried the lantern. Max was on the job, 
following them from crate to hen house, 
His kennel had come with him. Jim. 
jan.s set it up between the two hen 
houses, - 

Then Jule bethought her to peep into 
the other hen house, calling Babs to 
bring the lantern. Babs told her then— 
told her about the theft in the night, 
and how she and Bobs had discovered it, 
Holding the lantern, Babs showed her the 
broken lock and the tire tracks close to 
the hen door. 

“Don’t bring it up again tonight,” 
admonished Babs. “Bobs is feeling ter- 
rible because Silverspurs is gone. He's 
about sick. Mammy went into the field 
with the cattle to help drag. She was 
scared because Bobs looked so bad.” 

“Mammy in the field dragging! Was 
Bobs so ill, then?” 

“He looked awful, maw. Mammy 
wanted him to st in this afternoon, 
but he wouldn’t quit.” 

So, she had lost 200 chickens! And 
Bobs—Bad Luck had already made his 
appearance at the farm. 

“Th’ men came t’ day t’ get their 
money for spreading the lime, maw.” 

“For spreading the lime, I wonder 
what their bill is.’’ 

“Twenty-four dollars. Bobs paid ’em.” 

“Bobs paid them! out of what?’’ 

“He guv’ them his popcorn and paper 
money, maw.” 

Jule felt a tightening of the throat. 
So Bobs had robbed his bank, paid the 
bill with the money he had earned in 
Omaha selling popcorn and papers. 

When they returned to the house the 
kitchen was deserted. Mammy and Bobs 
had gone back to bed. Maw glanced 
at the radio. The chair was empty. 
Bobs usually sat there twirling the dials, 
Babs by his side. If Jubilee singers were 
broadcasting mammy would come in. 
When they sang, ‘“‘Carry Me Back to Ole 
Virgin’y”” she would sing the lines in 
perfect harmony with the singers—sing- 
ing while the tears rolled down her black, 
shiny face. 

When the song was ended, she would 
mop her face with the red bandana hand- 
kerchief, shake her head mournfully and 
say: “Oh! Virgin’y, Virgin’y. When I die 
I want t’ be buried in ole Virgin’y.” 


(Continued next week) 


































































































WHEN HAIL DAMAGES CORN WORST 

Hail storms, which damage corn more 
than any other crop in Illinois, are to be 
feared most when they hit the corn plants 
at the time they are beginning to silk. 
Evidence of this has been secured in arti- 
ficial “hail storms’’ inflicted upon corn 
plants by experiment station workers of 


the College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois. Insurance companies have for- 
mulated apparently accurate methods for 
estimating damage to corn by hail. These 
methods are based upon scientific. reason- 
ing and some of them have been arrived 
at thru experimentation. The experi- 
ment station studies, which have been 
under way since 1925, were undertaken 
to increase the accuracy of estimating 
losses, 

Hand shears were used by the experi- 
ment station workers in producing arti-, 
ficial hail damage. Definite percentages 
of the leaf area were removed at different 
stages in the plant’s development. This 
was done by taking out whole blades, 
by cutting out portions of the blades, and 
by mutilating the blades without remov- 
ing any of the tissues. Adjoining rows 
were left untreated to serve as a check 
on the harmfulness of the different types 
of injury. 

Corn struck by hail at the time the 
plants are beginning to silk is damaged 
the most because at that stage of de- 
velopment the functioning leaf area is at 
its maximum, and, furthermore, there will 
be no later unfolding of new leaves to 
replace those destroyed by hail, it was 
explained by George H. Dungan, assistant 
chief in crop production. Also at that 
stage the ear is in a very immature con- 
dition, he reported. 

“The nearer corn plants are to matur- 
ity, the less injurious is hail. In general, 
the loss caused by hail is directly pro- 
portional to the percentage of leaf area 
destroyed. It was found in some experi- 
ments that cutting off the tip half of the 
blade hurt yields more than the loss of 
one side of all the blades or the removal 
of half the number of blades. This is 
significant in view of the fact that the 
outer half of the blades often is most 
seriously injured by hail storms. 

“Breaking the mid-rib of each leaf was 
somewhat more harmful than slitting the 
blade to the mid-rib on each side. These 
treatments applied during the early silk 
stage reduced yields a little more than 
20 per cent. Bruising of stalks and ears 
by hail storms causes considerable loss, 


but probably not nearly so much as the: 


destruction of the blades.” 
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Northern—Franklin County, July 27— 





June, with only two inches of rainfall, 
was fine for cleaning corn fields and cur- 
ing a fine crop of alfalfa and clover, but 
made early oats and barley very short 
and light. Both now in shock, and yield 
estimates from 20 to 35 bushels per acre. 
qhree inches of rainfall July 13 and 14 
helped late oats and was fine for corn 
and pastures. Only scattered showers 
the last two weeks, and corn and pas- 
tures need rain badly, as early planted 
corn is tasseling. Late oats ripening fast 
and ready to cut. Losses of pigs from 
cholera and necro beginning, and many 
thousands have been vaccinated.—Jas, T. 
Thorp. 

Eastern—Delaware County, July 26— 
This is harvest week, and it surely has 
been a hot one. Temperatures running 
up from 92 to 97 degrees every day for a 
maximum in the shade, and 120 degrees 
in the sun. The oats have ripened slowly, 
which indicates that they have filled well. 
Corn is tasseling and shooting ears, and 
is growing well. We had a good rain 
Wednesday night, which wa’ beneficial. 
Clover and alfalfa are making a good 
growth for second crop, and there is 
plenty of hay and pasture.—C. D. Hunt. 

Central—Grundy County, July 26—Very 
hot. Have had one heavy rain and two 
good showers since the 13th. Harvesting 
about finished. Most oats short and thin 
on the ground. Barley fair, but seems 


light. Oats around 40 cents. They are of 
good quality. Cream 45 cents, corn 92 
cents. Not much moving. Threshing 


started; about 30 bushels per acre.—Ed 

Ranger. 

South-Central—Lucas County, July 27 
—Six full days of field work this week, 
without hindrance from rain, has been 
a great boon to the producer, and all 
farm work is well along. Threshing is in 
progress, with varied results; wheat is 
making about 11 bushels; oats very un- 
even, from only 15 bushels to 60 bushels 
where well put in on good ground. Much 
of the crop was sown and disked once— 
nothing more being done, as a result of 
continued rains last spring. Pastures are 
good and stock is making a good growth, 
altho flies are unusually bad.—C. C. Burr. 

Southern—Marion County, July 24— 
Grain harvest is nearly completed and 
threshing is well begun. The grain is 
generally quite good. Some wheat yield- 
ing about twenty-eight bushels per acre, 
oats approximately fifty bushels; these 
grains are selling at $1.40 and 38-40c per 
bushel respectively. The corn was laid 
by in good time (about July 4-12) and most 
fields are quite clean of weeds. Corn in 
tassel and some fields are thru ‘“shoot- 
ing.” Livestock healthy. Prices good. Hay 
plentiful.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northern—Floyd County, July 21—Some 
are thru haying, others have some to put 
up yet. Hay is a big crop. Will begin har- 
vesting oats this week. All stock is in 
ahealthy condition. Have had some good 
rains; gardens are good. Eggs 25c and 
30c. butterfat 45c. There are a few 
fields of alfalfa. The first cutting is put 
up.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, July 24 
—Still quite dry. Corn is beginning to curl 
during the heat of the day. Quite a lot 
of corn in tassel. Hay is about all made. 
Binders are busy in fields cutting oats and 
barley. Threshing will be a short job this 
year for straw is quite short. Soy beans 
are looking well, these in time will re- 
place many of the timothy meadows. More 
clover is being sown in these parts than 
in former years. It is surely a boon to 
the county as the feeding of dairy cows 
has kept the land up to its present tilth. 
Renters are looking for new homes. Rent- 
als are remaining the same, $6 per acre 
being the common price. Quite a num- 
ber of farms were field rented this year. 
The houses and barns remained idle. 
Chickens are doing fine. They have be- 
tome quite a crop in this section.—J. 
Diedrich, 

_Northeastern—Winneshiek County, July 
23—We have had several good showers re- 
cently which were very beneficial to the 
corn and meadows, etc. Harvest is on in 
earnest with good quality grain, but 
rather short straw. Pastures are still 
very good, and dairy cows are keeping up 
the flow of milk better than usual at this 
time of year. Corn $1.06, butterfat 46c, 
eggs 28c, hogs $11.25 top.—Fred Gross. 

_ Eastern—Clinton County, July 26—The 
Intense heat of the past week has been 
very trying to both men and horses in 
the harvest fields. Rain is badly needed 
in this immediate sections altho heavy 
rains have fallen on all sides of us. Grain 
Is mostly in shock and looks promising. 
Corn is silking. Second cutting of alfalfa 
mostly made. <A few threshers will start 
work Monday. Gardens are fine—potato 
crop fair. Apples scarce. Eggs remain up, 
28¢ to 30e per dozen.—Fred Schepers. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 25— 
Have had no rain for two weeks, ground 
getting very dry. Most all corn “laid 
by.” Hay fairly good. Alfalfa good. 
Threshing has begun. Pigs doing well. 
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Apples and plums falling off trees. Help 
is plentiful. Much stock being trucked to 
St. Joseph market.—Monroe Newton. 

Southern—Union County, July 26—Corn 
is making a wonderful growth. Some fields 
are tasseling. One of the best hay crops 
in the history of the county has been or 
is being harvested. The few scattered 
patches of fall wheat were never better. 
One report of thirty-four bushels to the 
acre. Ten dry days and the 1929 job of 
threshing will be a thing of the past.— 
Vernon Rayl. 


Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 


July 26—Farmers busy threshing and 
making hay. Too much rain hindered 
threshing. Corn never looked better. It 


is about all tasseled and good color. Sweet 
corn has roasting ears; gardens are good. 
Some hogs being vaccinated as preventa- 
tive. Help is very scarce. About seven 
threshing machines in a radius of five 
miles. Weather warm but cool breeze 
makes comfortable sleeping. Chickens 
doing all right.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 26— 
Continued hot, dry weather. Late oats 
are about all cut. A few jobs of thresh- 
ing done. The rest of the machines will 
be busy next week. Second crop of alfalfa 
cut. Corn is beginning to ear out.—E. A. 
MeMillin. 

Western—Ida County, July 26—If you 
want a real thrill take a ride in the rear 
seat of an auto and use your eyes. The 
country sure looks fine. Corm has a dark 
green color. Oats and barley are in the 
shock (a few late pieces yet to cut). The 
threshing machines are being rigged up 
—and threshing if weather is favorable 
will soon be the order of the day. Sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa mostly up—pastures 
still giving abundance of feed. We have 
a good many cattle on feed in this part 
of the state, mostly of the yearling type 
of good quality and carrying good flesh. 
The size of the pig crop is hard to esti- 
mate. Some have had good success and 
have an average from 5% to 6 to the 
litter, others report heavy losses. Weather 
still very warm.—John Preston. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, July 26—No 
rain during the last ten days. Haying and 
threshing undisturbed by unfavorable 
weather. Corn is needing rain, much of 
it is to be cultivated once or more. The 
wheat crop is not paying the cost of pro- 
duction. Oats is a close second, Pastures 
are becoming dry and brown.—W. D. 
Wade. 

South Central—Webster County, July 
26—Very dry weather at present and for 
the past two weeks part of the time hot. 
Corn needs rain badly—likewise pastures. 
The corn crop is still spotted. Some is 
tasseling and a good size, other fields not 
more than knee high. Hay crop good and 
most of it in stack and barn. Oats are 
above the average, both in quantity and 
quality. Wheat is a good average crop, 
will yield from ten to twenty bushels. 
Eggs are being graded 28c to 27c. Sweet 


cream at the farm 43c, The apple crop 
will be light. Grapes where well cared 
for will make half a crop. The cold 


weather in May is to blame for the low 
yield of fruit.—J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Adair County, July 27—Oats 
all cut and shocked. Some done and some 
beginning to put up hay. Some threshing 
has been done. We are now in need of a 
rain. About all of the corn plowing has 
ceased. Eggs 28 cents, cream 41 cents.— 
Jeasty Watkins. 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall County, July 26—A good 
rain fell on July 23, which brought some 
moisture for crops. The threshing and 
stacking season has come around and is 
now in progress. The second cutting of 
alfalfa being cut and stacked. The 
corn is being cultivated the third and 
fourth times ‘over. The pastures are in 
good condition.—George E. Martin. 


is 


ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, July 26—Crop 
conditions have improved some the past 
two weeks, but still lack a lot of being 
satisfactory. Not much threshing done in 
this neighborhood yet. Farmers still put- 
ting up hay and plowing corn. Several 
hundred acres laying idle and I expect 
a lot of it will be put in wheat this fall. 
Not much old corn on hand around here. 





Good bit of livestock on feed.—S. M. 
Harper. 
WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT 
“You see, grandma, we perforate an 


aperture in the apex, and a corresponding 
aperture in the base, and by applying the 
egg to the lips, and by forcibly inhaling 
the breath, the shell is entirely discharged 
of its contents.” 

“Bless my soul,” exclaimed the old 
lady, “what wonderful improvements they 


do make! Now, in my young days they 
just made a hole in both ends and 
sucked.” 

















Ask for it. 


on request. 


C. C. GARDNER 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent 
Rock Island Lines 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Yellowstone Park 
Literature 


EARLY 200 Wallaces’ Farmer 


folks will make a vacation trip to 
Yellowstone Park on a special train 
over our lines next week. 


We know it will be a trip they 
will never forget. Unrivalled for scenic 
beauty and one that will leave many 
pleasant memories. 


Perhaps the Wallaces’ Farmer folks 
at home will want to follow the vaca- 
tion tour folks in their travels. 
attractive literature we have issued about 


Yellowstone Park will make it easy. 
We will gladly send it 
Address: 


The 


NEIL BAIRD 


District Pass. Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Washington and 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


kind we will be glad to help you plan it. 
Mountains of Colorado reached by the Rock Island Lines, 
Glacier Park and the Yellowstone Country of Montana, the 
West Coast Sections reached by the 
Northern Pacific offer an endless variety. 
about all these sections is yours for the asking. 








If you are interested in 
a vacation trip of any 


The Rocky 


Literature 























SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


RB ewe 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
Why Paddy, the Beaver 
Has a Broad Tail 




















should be. 
which Peter 


Usually the thing that interests us most 
something that we haven't got our- 
selves. It is that way with Peter Rab- 
bit. Peter is not naturally envious. Oh, 
my, no! Peter is pretty well satisfied 
with what he has, which it 
There is only one thing with 
dissatisfied,- and 


is 


is quite as 


is really 
it is only once in a while, when he hasn’t 
much of anything else to think about, 
that he dissatisfied with this. Can 
you guess what it is? Well, it is his tail. 
Yes, sir, that is the one thing that ever 
really troubles Peter. 

You see, Peter's tail is nothing but a 
funny little bunch of cotton, which doesn’t 
look like a tail at all. The only time he 
ever sees it when_ he back to the 
Smiling Pool and looks over his shoulder 
at his reflection in the water, and then, 
of course, he really doesn’t see his tail 
itself. So sometimes when Peter 
the fine tails of his neighbors, a 


is 


is is 


sees 


little 


| bit of envy creeps into his heart for just 


a little while. 

Why, even little Danny Meadow Mouse 
has a real tail, short as it is. And as for 
Happy Jack Squirrel and Reddy Fox and 


Bobby Coon and Jimmy Skunk, every- 
body knows what beautiful tails they 
have. 


Once Peter thought about it so much 


that Grandfather Frog noticed how sober 
he was and asked Peter what the trouble 
was. When Peter told him that it seemed 
to him that Old Mother Nature had not 


| 


| and why he himself had 


been fair in giving him such a foolish 
little tail when she had given others such 
beautiful ones, Grandfather Frog just 
opened his big month and laughed until 
he had to hold his sides. 

“Why, Peter,” said he, ‘‘you look so 
sober that I thought you really had some- 
thing to worry about. What would you 
do with a big tail, if you had one? It 
would always be in your way. Just think 
how many times Reddy Fox or old Gran- 
ny Fox have almost caught you. They 
certainly would have before this if you 
had had a long tail sticking out behind 
for them to get hold of. I had a long 
tail when I was young, and I was mighty 
glad to get rid of it.” 

After he heard that, Peter felt better. 
But he didn’t lose interest in tails, and 
he spent a great deal of time in wonder- 
ing why some of his neighbors had big, 
bushy tails and some had long, slim tails, 
almost no tail 
at all. So when Paddy the Beaver came 
to live in the Green Forest, and made a 
pond there by building a wonderful dam 
across the Laughing Brook, the first 
thing Peter looked to see was what kind 
of a tail Paddy has, and the first time 
he got a good look at it, his eyes popped 
almost out of his head. 

He just stared and stared. He hardly 
noticed the wonderfwi dam or the equally 
wonderful canals which Paddy had made. 
All that he could think of was that great, 
broad, flat, thick tail, which is so unlike 
any tail he had ever seen or heard of. 

(Continued next week) 





USE OF LIMESTONE 
Thirty-seven special limestone trains, 
which provided 449 farmers in eighteen 
counties with lime to use on their farms, 
were used by Iowa farmers in 1928, ac- 
cording to a report from J. L. Boatman, 
soils extension specialist at Iowa State 
College. These special limestone trains 
dumped cars of lime at various points 
along the track thru the country, thereby 
shortening the distance that farmers were 
obliged to haul the material. The spe- 
cial limestone trains helped greatly to 
increase the use of lime in the state, Mr. 
Boatman says. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same last year. Now go 
down over the list which products 
are above and which below the general 

olesale price level. From the stand- 

nt of the pre-war base it will be noted 
cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these, commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production, 
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RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-w or normal 


MARKETS | 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 

wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.96 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.70 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 5, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain 127 

livestock 89 per cent, lumber 
r cent, ore 118 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 
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cre amery extras, last + week 
be fore 41%4,c; cheddar cheese, 
1, week before 2114c; eggs, 
ek 324%4¢c, week before 
week 20c, week before 
week 28140, week be- 
broilers, last week 28c, week 

*; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yicld to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
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vainlatate. AND FEEDER = 
O CORN BELT STATE 

The Ps iettiow table shows the - 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
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Iowa 
Illinois .. 
Missouri . 
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Kansas oo 
Indiana 
Ohio om 
Total, 7 corn | 
belt states.... 
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116.5 70.6| 87.6 

Week ending July 12, 1929, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending July 13, 1928:—Iowa, 90.6 per 
cent; Illinois, 80.3 per cent; Missouri, 47.9 
per cent; Nebraska, 34.6 per cent; Kan- 
sas, 60.9 per cent; Indiana, 72.5 per cent; 
Ohio, 49.7 per cent; total seven corn belt 
states, 61.2 per cent. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.67, week be- 
fore $13.80. Chicago—Last week $12.17; 
week before $12.40. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 August corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 915gc, week before 93%\c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 1714c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 18.80c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn are about 90%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 86c for No. 4 shelled, 
new oats 401l6c, wheat $1 23%. 
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Livestock Receipts an 
Prices 


Hog prices are 97 per cent of the 
year average as contrasted with 118 5 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for gh 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 3 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for , 
ceipts and prices as they have prevajj 
week by week for the past eight weg 
Each week is compared with the ten-y 
average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
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May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 21 2 
June 28 to July 4 
July 5 toil .. 
July 12 to 18... 
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July 19 to 24..... 
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May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 21 
June 28 
July 5 
July 12 
July 19 


to July 4 
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to 24..... 


tSHEEP 


May 31 to June 6... 
June 7tol3.. 
June 14 to 20 .. 
June 21 to 27.. 
June 28 to July 
July 5 to 11 

July 12 

July 19 to 











tLAMBS 
to June 6... 





May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 21 
June 28 
July 5 to 11 
July 12 to 18 .. 
July 19 to 24.. 

*Hogs eleven markets, 
seven markets, 

‘Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combing 
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EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week 
July were 4,649,000 bushels, as compar 
with 4,994,000 bushels for the week befo 
and 5,313,000 bushels for the same we 
last year. Exports of corn the thi 
week in July were 25,000 bushels, 
pared with 14,000 bushels the week 
fore and 123,000 bushels for the _ sai 
week last year. Exports of oats the th 
week in July were 232,000 bushels, 
compared with 178,000 bushels for ¢ 
week before and 685,000 bushels for & 
same week last year. 


as cog 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in Ju 
were 10,067,000 pounds, as compar‘ ed wi 
10, 316,000 pounds the wek before 
11,132,000 pounds for the same week 
year. Exports of pork the third week 
July were 4,803,000 pounds, as compa 
with 5,921,000 pounds the week befa 
and 10,812,000 pounds for the same we 
last year. 





BAD GRAZING INCREASES WEEDS 


Where more than one-fourth of t 
stand of vegetation in a pasture is © 
prised of weeds, it usually indicates th 
the land is either over-grazed, 
turely grazed, or a combination of t 
two. In planning to improve the pastum 
consideration should be given to corret 
ing the causes responsible for the weed 
growth. On smooth pastures, most weed 
may be successfully eradicated by moW 
ing. If such a method is used, the weed 
should be cut about the time they ar 
flower—before any seed is matured. 








“PATENTED 
at a price every farmer can 
afford to buy. 


Serves the same purpose as a high 
priced silo. We have many satisfied 
users. 

It’s portable and can be erected in @ 
few hours time. Good for many years. 
They are moving fast. Order early 
and help us take care of the maxzy 
silo users. 

For full particulars write 


BEATRICE PORTABLE SILO CO. 
Box 108 Beatriee, Nebr 
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new Morrison, when completed, 
™% be the largest and tallest hotel 
in the world,containing 3,400 rooms, 


Chicago’s New 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets. 


Tallest in the world 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, rnn- 
ning ice water, and Servidor 
which assures perfect privacy. 


FIXED PRICE MEALS 
Club Breakfast . . . . 35c to $1.00 
Business Men’s Luncheon .. . 80c 
Table D’Hote Dinner 
































Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 











WHEN BUYING DIP 


buy 


EMULSION 


AND 


STRENGTH 


Dr. HESS Dip and Disinfec- 
tant makes a perfect milk- 
white emulsion. No streaks, 
settlings, or raw, undiluted 
| oil on top. The germ and 
insect destroying power is 
evenly distributed—no waste. 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 


5 times as strong as carbolic acid 


It has a carbolic acid coeffi- 
cient of 5. That denotes its 
superior strength. 

Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant kills hog lice, sheep 
ticks and other animal para- 
sites—combats diseasegerms. 

Use it in pens and stables 
and about the home—wher- 
ever there is filth, foul odors 
and disease germs. 


DR.HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND OHIO 
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H- 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Even the man who thinks 

he knows it all may get mar- 

ried and find out he doesn’t.” 














PLENTY OF PROOF 


A meek looking darky was brought 
into a suburban police station just out- 
side of Washington and a petty charge 
was put upon the blotter. He pleaded 
innocence. 

“Well,” said the examining officer, “is 
there anyone here who can vouch for 
your respectability?” 

Whereupon the darky singled out the 
head of the small police force. 

“He can,’ said the darky, 
at the officer. ; 

“T can?” gasped the policeman. ‘““Why, 
I don’t know you.” 

“Dat’s it exactly,” said the accused. 
“T’s lived in dis place fo’ mo’ dan five 
yeahs an’ de police don’t even know me. 
So, you’ see, gents, I can’t be such a 
hard lot!” 


pointing 


DON’T WANT TO HEAR 
First Street Musician: “Do you think 
they can hear us all right?” 
Second Ditto: “Yes, somebody’s just 
shut down a window.” 


DOWN TO WORK 
The young business woman came into 
her office wearing a silk mannish shirt 
beneath her smartly tailored suit. 
“Where’s your tie this morning?” 


questioned the chief from behind his 
mahogany desk. 
“My brother got up first,” was the 


laconic reply. 


GIT. DAP! 


Not long ago Deacon Miller bought a 
horse and buggy and took his wife out 
one Sunday for a drive. They came to 
a neighboring town of Ossing and saw 
a sign which read: “Speed limit, 15 miles 
per hour.” 

“Here, ma,” said the deacon excitedly, 
“vou take the lines and drive and I'l] use 
the whip. Maybe we can make it.” 


A PRIZE ALIBI 

Judge—“‘Rastus, you stand accused. 
The opportunity is here for you to state 
your case.” 

Rastus—‘Well, Judge, ah done got one 
o’ dem derby hats, an’ Mandy sez it sho 
would look a lot better with a feather in 
de band, so ah goes tuh find de feather. 
Ah found one after a while an’ stuck it 
in mah hat band, an’ ah didn’t know till 
ah got home dat dere was a chicken on de 
udder end o’ dat feather!” 


HE COULDN’T MEAN LIZZIE NOW 


“So you came from Detroit? Ain't that 
where they make ortermobiles?” 

“Sure it is, but that ain’t all we make 
in Detroit.” 

“I know; I’ve ridden in them, too.” 


didn’t bring an excuse 

ause ma was 
-* 

father 


Johnny: ‘IT 
for being absent yesterday ° 
too busy to write one this mor 

Teacher: “Then why didn’t your 
write one?’ 

Johnny: “Shucks, he’s no good making 
excuses. Ma catches him every an’ 
you’re smarter’n ma.” 





+3 
time 
He, 


THESE MODERN KIDS 
Tommy: “Our family’s a good deal more 
aristocratic than yours; we've got fore- 
fathers, we have.” 
30bby: “‘That’s nothing; my mother has 
had four husbands.” 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO YELLOWSTONE 
—KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT! 
Whoopee! Uncle Joshaway has been 
officially notified by those who do that 
sort of work that he can go along to Yel- 
lowstone with the Northern Pacific and 
Wallaces’ Farmer’s trainload of sight- 
seers. That beingethe case, we hope this 
column doesn’t suffer in the meantime. 





We always wanted to see if there was any | 


jokes out there and here’s a chance, 

Of course, Scotch jokes will be over- 
looked but the results of the scientific in- 
vestigation in collecting humor while On 
Tour will be reported faithfully from 
time to time in this paper. That is if the 
mail holds out and the Man. Ed. doesn’t 
get mad. 

One of the most interesting investiga- 
tions will undoubtedly be that of check- 
ing snores. Does climate, geographical 
location or avoirdupois materially affect 
the snorer or the snoree? Is there such a 
thing as musical tone or volume in snores? 
All this and more we hope to discover. 
Watch this Col. for pictures and de- 
scriptions of the findings. This isn’t sci- 
ence, but should be interesting. 

HON. J. CRABAPPLE, 
Explorer, 





AN 


OPEN 


mind 


Many a business—many an entire industry, even 
—owes its success and perhaps its very existence 
to its willingness to change with the times and 
to maintain pace with progress. If the day should 
ever come when Armour and Company believed 
that its efficiency could not be increased, that its 
methods could not be improved, that its costs 
could not be lowered—on that day Armour and 
Company would be headed toward oblivion. For 
its collective mind would no longer be open to 
every new invention, new method, new process 
that suggested improvement. 

The past few years have brought more intelli- 
gent and constructive effort to the development 
of agriculture than all previous time. There is 
more and better knowledge of soils than ever 
before. Seed breeding has become an advanced 
science. Animal breeding has brought new and 
better strains. Farm equipment has been revo- 
lutionized. All of this recent knowledge is avail- 
able to any farmer who wants to put it to work. 
It is working today on thousands of farms total- 
ing millions of acres—the farms that are owned 
and managed by men with open minds who are 
not afraid to break with habit and tradition, 

It is increasing yields. It is improving products. 
It is fighting pests. It is developing species suited 
to growing seasons. It is making every farm proc- 
ess more efficient. And by doing all these 
things it is cutting costs. It is making the 
man with an open mind less and less dependent 
on high prices for profits. It is making him more 
certain of a fair return for his labor every time 
he sells. 















LISTEN to the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 
stations associated with the N.B.C. Central Standard 
Time 8:30-9 P.M. 


7 jhe 
President 
ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
We have prepared a book describing the economic and tech- 
nical aspects of the marketing of livestock and meats. We 
will be glad to send it to you free, upon receipt of this coupon, 


with your name and address written on it. Armour and Com- 
pany, Dept. FW-8, Chicago, Illinois, 
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The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


RIENDSHIPS in ancient days 
were formed by pledges of blood. 
Medieval knights won mutual aid by 
pledges of the sword. But modern 
business forms friends in every cor- 
ner of the world thruogh the pledge 










BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Interesting horse-book 2-B 
free. 

Prom a race horse owner: “Used Absorb> 

ine on a yearling pacer with strained ten- 
don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 














time couldn't take a step. Great stuff.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE 89 Ly REC.U.S.PAT. OFF 


of the printed word. 





Advertisements are pledges made 
especially for you... pledges that 
advertised goods you buy are exact- 








ly as claimed. 


What is not advertised may be 
worth buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know 
which goods are advertised. 
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Our Readers Market. 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns. 


-——_—— 
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COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating aily, furnished 

»y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 

ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
ah veal-e Furnish coops on request. 

F. Piecher’ & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 














GRAIN 
GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO SPITZ 
puppies, beauties, every one guaranteed to 
lease, farm raised and healthy. Plainview, 
vawrence, Kan. 

SILVER GRAY POLICE 
Dandies. Pedigreed. $5.00 C. 

Russell, Corning, Iowa. 

COLLIES AND COLLIE 
crossbred pups. $1.00 to $4.00. 

Oelwein, Towa. 














FEMALES. 
O. D. Albert 





AND POLICE 
C. H. Knos, 





COLLIES 
ELOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
anion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticella, 


FARM LANDS 
IOWA 


WONDERFUL 10-acre home, ten-room mod- 
ern house, large screen porch, hot 
heat, electricity, city water, bath, beautifully 
located, grand shade trees, five transconti- 
nental highways, concrete road one block, 
two-car tile garage, finest tile hog house, 
chicken house, barn, alfalfa, grapes, berries, 
150 fruit trees, woven wire fenced, 
edge Independence, city schools. Any reliabla 
Waterloo real estate firm will show to re- 
sponsible people, small down payment, bal- 
ance like rent, owner selling. 
80 OR 160 ACRES JUST OUTSIDE INCOR- 
poration. Stratford Southwest, best Iowa 
land money can buy. Steinfeldt Bros., Strat- 
ford, Iowa 

















MINNESOTA 


GRAIN AND STOCK FARM, 311 ACRES, 
for rent Octoer 1. Kandiyohi county, Min- 
nesoto, on main highway between Willmar 
and Raymond. Good land, first class house, 
fair barn and other buildings. When reply- 
ing, give full particulars regarding yourself, 
size and age of family, farming equipment 
and stock. A good farmer properly equipped 
should be able to make good on this farm. 
Will rent to suitable tenant at $4 an acre. 
H. C. Klein, 55 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
360 ACRE ESTATE, 2 MILES FROM TOWN, 
in Red River Valiey. 2 story 7 room housa 
with full basement. 75 bbl. cistern. Barn 26x80, 
with hay loft. Brick granary, chicken coop, 
hog pen, machine sheds, good well water. 6) 
ft. wind mill. 45 acres timber, river running 
through same land. 210 acres under plow. 
Balance hay land. For full details address J. 
E. Pope, administrator, 22 W. 3rd St., Du- 

luth, Minn. 

720 ACRES MINNESOTA STOCK, GRAIN 
and dairy farm. One mile from town. Good 

buildings. Rich, black loam soil. 500 acres 

in crop. Acquired by foreclosure. Price $35 

per acre. Smaller farms also for sale. R. B. 

Martin, 503 Willmac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE BY ELDE 














ELDERLY OWNER—HIGH 

class well improved 160-acre farm, 
cultivation. Good buildings and fences. Six 
miles from Iowa line. Write for descriptions 
and terms. {. R. Varco, Austin, Minn. 


IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 

for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

FOR SALE—A NUMBER OF GOOD FARMS 
in dairying section, reasonable prices, easy 

terms. W. Glarner, West Concord, Dodge 

County, Minn. 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 

WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 

the bargains offered here today and buy what 

you need, 
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WE HAVE A NICE SELECTION OF FARMS 
in Central Wisconsin, which can be 
direct from the owner. Pay no commission, 
If interested send for a list. Homeseeker’s 
Guide, Arpin, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARM 400 ACRES. 
Reasonable. For further particulars write or 
see Mrs. Hemming Olsen, Grantsburg, Wis- 
consin. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 


GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 

hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rye straw wanted. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 




















bought | 


POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 
KODAK FINISHING 
TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful ‘glossitone rints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 2c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Ill. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
a - > or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ield, Ill. 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 





























$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 

tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No laun- 
dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 
Park Station, Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK 


TWO COWS TO FRESHEN 
Also three yearling heifers. 
sired by Edgard L. No. 6719. 
Randalia, Iowa. 








THIS FALL. 
Heifers are 
H. A. Mabon, 





HOLSTEINS 

FOR SALE — REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
4% Sir Ormsby Lunde Pontiac, No. 543124 
H. B., age two years. Frank Atherton, 
ead Iowa. 

WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS. 

dam 1197.93 lbs. butter. Brookside 
Sheffield, Towa. 

















SIRES 
Farm, 





JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 5, Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-T Security Savings 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade- marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGHORN 
pullets and cockerels, all breeds. Also bees. 
Van de Waa Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
ANCONAS 
75 S.C. ANCONA COCKERELS, 3% org 
Peters stock, $1.00 each. Mrs. S. A. 
cott, Gilmore City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
FOR SALE—WHITE LEGHORN COCK- 
erels. From pedigreed stock. Your choice 
at $1.00 if taken in two weeks. J. E. Skog- 
lund, Dayton, Iowa. 


USED CARS 





























SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED SHORTHORN 
bulls of serviceable age. Dan Groenhoff, 
Alden, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 











THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


BABY CHICKS 








FOR  SALE—230. 2-YEAR HEREFORD 

steers. 160 yearling Hereford steers; 120 
yearling Hereford heifers. 44 yearling Angus 
heifers. 40 2-year springer Hereford heifers. 
78 yearling Shropshire ewes. 42 2-year Shrop- 
shire ewes. C. C. Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 

ing lambs and breeding ewes. Hereford 
calves and yearlings, also breeding or feeding 
heifers. All heifers T. B. tested. Write or 
wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 
WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 

dollars to those who use them. You can 
se extra money for yourself the same 

ay. Tell us to send you the booklet on 
Wy? riting the Ad That Pays.” It’s 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CORN HARVESTER 








free. 











RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR | 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. 


harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 


DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 
DITCHING MACHINES 
FOR SALE—NUMBER ONE BUCKEYE 
ii itching machine, in good running order. 
ctor Mason, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

















Free catalog showing pictures of | 


REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS. 

Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns, 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT 

pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
pure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $15. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 














IOWA STATE FAIR BOOSTS HOLSTEIN 
PREMIUMS 


Word has been received from Prof. Earl 
Weaver that the action of the Iowa Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, in asking for 
additional prize money at Des Moines, 
has been favorably considered by the 
Iowa State Fair board. The prize money 
at Des Moines this year has been ine 
creased by $775, making a total of $5,325 
available for the Diamond Jubilee Expo- 
sition, which will commemorate the first 
Iowa State Fair, held in 1854. Holstein 
judging at Des Moines this year will start 
at 12 o’clock on Tuesday, August 27, and 
Mr. Axel Hansen will officiate, 





Gentlemen: 


times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name .... 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance of §................0000000. 


words, to run 








Address .... 


Write your ad here: 




















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 











| furnish a nurse crop for grass seed, 


| out of ten. 





From Sickle, to Cradle, 
to Combine 


(Continued from page 6) 


tachment picking up and threshing the 
windrows of barley with heavy sweet 
clover, which had been windrowed on July 
19, four days before. eDue to the heavy 
sweet clover in these windrows, they had 
settled away down into the tall stubble 
and it seemed impossible that the pick-up 
attachments could get down and get this 
grain without leaving a considerable por- 
tion. But a careful examination showed 
that practically every head was picked up 
clean. 

In every demonstration the combines 
gave good accounts of themselves and the 
comments of the farmers with whom [ 
talked were very favorable. The clean- 
ness with which the grain was harvested 
was quite noticeable. Often heads would 
come thru looking as tho they still had 
many grains in them, but careful rubbing 
them out showed them to be entirely 
empty. In fact, out of a large number of 
heads tested, I did not find a single one 
which had any grains left. Nor was there 
any noticeable grain on the ground nor 
any scattered straws as were quite notice- 
able around the cradling and reaping, and 
as one can always find after a binder, 
Even the few patches of down grain 
seemed to be picked up as well as with a 
binder. It seemed the opinion of the col- 
lege experts, as well as of the farmers 
present, that with the help of the wind: 
rowing attachment, the combine was a 
thoroly practical machine for Iowa condi- 
tions, provided the farm was large enough 
or enough farmers could cooperate to se- 
cure the necessary 300 to 500 acres of 
wheat, barley, oats, sweet clover, soy 
beans, and so .on to keep the overhead 
cost within reasonable bounds. 





ALFALFA NEEDS FIRM SEED-BED 


Alfalfa is a crop that requires little 
cultural attention after seeding, but the 
crop justifies thoro preparation of the 
soil before seeding. Altho alfalfa is seeded 
at varying times, both with and without 
nurse crops, one of the most common 
methods is to sow it after wheat or 
oats, or any crop that is removed from 
the land during the summer. 

The most important thing to keep in 
mind in relation to the physical condition 
of the soil is to have a firm seed-bed, As 
alfalfa seeds are very small and may not 
be as vigorous as some weed seeds which 
are also in the soil, it is well to have the 
dirt compact around them so that prompt 
germination will be possible. 

It is not necessary to follow any defi- 
nite schedule or method in preparing the 
alfalfa seed-bed. If one will keep in mind 
that fine texture, pulverized soil and firm- 
ness are necessary, and use the imple- 
ments which will produce these essen- 
tials, germination should be satisfactory. 
Working the ground with a disk-harrow 
or a one-way disk is often all that is 
needed if the land has been in wheat or 
oats. Frequent use of the spike tooth or 
spring tooth harrow will then keep down 
weeds until seeding time, which is gen- 
erally between August 1 and 15 in the 
corn and wheat belts. 

If plowing is necessary to loosen up 
the soil it is always justified and with a 
multiple bottom plow the work will not 
take long. The disk and spike-tooth har- 
row, or the pulve izer will then pack and 
pulverize the plowed surface. 

After. the seed-bed has been prepared 
there is nothing to do before seeding ex- 
cept keep down the weeds and wait until 
the ground has sufficient moisture con- 
tent. This is a limiting factor in some 
areas and farmers know that seed put in 
dry soil is wasted unless rains occur 
promptly. As soon as the soil is moist- 
ened by rain it should be seeded at once. 
The pulverizer is often used after the 
drill to make sure that the soil is firmly 
packed around the seed, 





SEEDING GRASS IN CORN SHORTENS 
ROTATION 

On farms where there is no particular 

reason for growing small grain except to 

the 

practice of seeding clover or alfalfa in 


| corn offers a possibility of shortening the 


rotation by at least a year. 

When sweet clover is seeded according 
to this plan, the green growth is generally 
plowed under as a green manure crop the 


following spring and the field put back to 


corn, or it may be used for a year as 
temporary pasture. By plowing under 
sweet clover each spring, corn can be 
grown successfully on some soils for sev- 
eral years in succession. 

One of the agricultural colleges in the 
middle west found that a successful stand 
of clover or alfalfa could be obtained un- 
der average conditions about five years 
The kind of stand resulting 
depended largely on the amount of rain- 
fall during late summer, provided the soil 
was in good shape and not too acid in re- 
action. 

Grass seed, as well as rape for hogging 
down, is generally seeded just previous 
to or during the last cultivation. Attach- 
rents for the corn cultivator which scat- 
ter grass seed immediately ahead of the 
shoveis have recently come into. use. 
Seeding with these attachments saves the 
necessity of an extra operation. 
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ling the # aS ix. O77) , 
y_ sweet 
gee LIVES >TOCK 
e heavy 
ger Be. PURE BRED AND 
pick-up \ OTHERWISE 
get this at 
ble por- 
ana a By A. Rambler 

Duroe breeders of Iowa will hold their 
ombines #. ,nual picnic on the farm of Mr. C. Cra- 
and the ner, Monroe, Iowa, August 4. Mr. Cra- 
whom [ Byer is one of the older Duroc breeders of - 
e clean- Bye state, and his farm will be an ideal 
arvested M..:hering place for those interested in 


An interesting program has 
Since this is a picnic, 


Durocs. 


arranged. 


Is would Hye 
still had 


een 








rubbing #.,... will be expected to bring your own 
entirely Bunch. 
imber of 
igle one MH rpyading in a horse valued at $1,000 for 
as there fourteen-year-old stallion may not seem 
und nor ofitable transaction, but Holmes 
b ROKICN: Brothers, of Milton, Iowa, made it pay. 
ing, and #.),.. ctallion was Toulon 51899 (62685), a 
binder, @ rebred imported Percheron, foaled in 
n srain Boj; and brought to the United States in 
3 With a Hoo7, He is still living altho he is not 
the col- 1ow in the possession of the Holmes firm. 
farmers At a $15 service fee, the horse earned 
e winds pproximately $500 in one year after the 
was afiojmes Brothers purchased him. In the 
a condi- riod they owned him, about $2,500 was 
enough @.o\jected in service fees. They have $500 
e to se- Berth of his get still on their farm. Many 
cres of B..4).. have been sold, for all the mares in 
er, SOY Mine stud not related to Toulon were bred 
verhead o him. Two filly colts sired by the horse 
old for $1,000 each. Toulon is a half- 
yrother of the famous champion stallion, 
-BED Dragon, owned by the late Col. E. B. 
23 little MwWhite, of Leesburg, Va. As a young 
but the @orse, Toulon sold for $3,500. 
of the ai 
; seeded Ellis Rail, county agent of Adams coun- 
without Mty, Iowa, suggested that the packers ex- 













ibit carcasses of different types of hogs, 


-ommon re 
heat or Mevith one-half of the carcass cut in its 
xd from Meommercial cuts, with values attached. 


With this exhibit should be a picture of 
he live animal. Mr. Rail was one of the 
ontestants in the fat barrow judging con- 
est conducted at Ames some time ago. 
think that such an exhibit would do 
nuch to familiarize breeders with the 
points that must be emphasized in swine 
production. 
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Ranchmen of Grant county, New Mex- 


ly defi- , \ 
co, found that feeding their bulls before 






















‘ing the : 

in mind Mhey are turned with the cows increased 
d firm- @he calf crop 20 per cent, with a cost of 
imple- MpPnly $7 per bull. Iowa does not operate 
essen- ender range conditions, but feeding sires 
factory. rill prove profitable on many Iowa farms, 





harrow Wespecially when it is desirable to have the 
that is @ealves or pigs near the same age. 
heat or a 






























ooth or Morgan county, Ohio, has carried on an 
p down extensive sheep campaign. Two things 
is gen- Mere emphasized, drenching for stomach 
in the @’orms during the summer and legume 
hay for winter feeding. To promote the 
sen up lrenching program, a sign has been pre- 
with a @p2red that reads: ‘Now is the time. 
vill not BCounty drenching weeks—First week in 
th har- @ ay, July, September and November 
ick and @Failure to drench four times a year costs 
Morgan county sheep men thousands of 
repared dollars.” Many Iowa sheep men could 
ing ex- profitably place this sign in their sheep 
it until] #22" as a reminder of the necessity of 
‘e con- orenching. 
n some 
put in A beef breeder who has been maintain- 
occur Jing a well bred herd, saved only seven 
moist- @calves out of thirty. This breeder had 
t once, @lost fifteen cows with the tuberculin test. 
rer the M hese were replaced with tested animals; 
firmly that is, they were tested for tuberculosis 
but not for abortion. The results were as 
might be expected where care is not used 
2TENS " guarding against the introduction of 
contagious abortion. This breeder will 
_ sell all his cows and start over again after 
ticular Ga year, rather than go to the trouble of 
“ee ridding the herd of the disease. It is bet- 
— ter at times to pay more and be sure than 
alfa M Bto pay less and be sorry when buying 
ing the Bbreeding stock. 
ording 
nerally 
“ri || COUNTRY AIR 
ack to 
ear as 
Daye: (All programs central standard time.) 
or sev- The “Roads of the Sky” program, de- 
ted to commercial aviation, is the most 
in the @Popular program among the N. B. C. em- 
| stand @Ploves. They throng the studios when 
ed un- @\¢ program is presented, and insist upon 
years @™eeting the aviators who take part in 
sulting programs. These programs come at 
f rain- @ Pp. m. on Tuesdays. Another indication 
he soil f radio's air-mindedness is the new 
in re- @aily aviation weather forecast. WGN 
ends them out, too. 
ogeing 


Jessica Dragonette has recently made 
A new series of phonograph records. She 
Bpends part of her lunch hours at a studio, 
istening to her own voice and studying 
its recordings. 


evious 
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1} scat- 
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Those who énjoy organ music and who 
une in on KOA easily will enjoy the 














organ recitals of Erminie De La Vergne, 
at 11:30 on Saturdays (11:45 other days 
except Sundays). You can also pick up 
Jesse Crawford’s 9:00 to 9:15 recital thru 
this station. Four-Hers, if you've fol- 


lowed your star stories in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, you will enjoy Professor Mc- 
Donald, from KOA, at 9:30 p. m., August 


9. From 2 p. m. until 10 p. m., Sundays, 
the entire Denver broadcast is of the ex- 
cellent N. B. C. programs. 


Did you know that the Biblical Drama 
has at last changed time and comes on at 
7:45 p. m. Sundays? (WHO, WOw, 
KOA.) 


The soldier songs of American wars 
have developed into a complete category 
of music. WGN has built a weekly pro- 
gram of such tunes. Mark Love sings 
them on Thursdays at 8:30. Pat Barnes 
does doughboy stuff every Friday night 
at 9 o’clock. 


And now they're 
ler’s “Old Refrain.” 
can see is for composers to get out copy- 
rights, patents or some sort of blanket 
protection that will prevent any “sym- 
phonic jazz arangement” of music cre- 
ated according to a different pattern. 


jazzing Fritz Kreis- 
The only solution I 


3y the time this reaches you the Edison 
scholarship to any technical school in the 
United States will have been awarded to 
one of the typical American boys who has 
achieved during the year the highest 
marks in scientific studies in his state. 
The program comes from the Edison 
Laboratories at West Orange, N. J. 
Henry Ford, George Eastman and Colonel 
Lindbergh are some of the distinguished 
men on the advisory committee. 


The WLS broadcast requesting informa- 
tion about grain cradles brought in much 
interesting material. There are appar- 
ently many cradles in existence and even 
in use on some small and hilly grain 
fields. There are many men living to- 
day who can recall using them. They can 
also tell vou how to bind the sheaf with 
a wisp of straw—even how to thresh by 
hand. It is hardly probable that the next 


generation that lives to be 70 will be 
privileged to see so great a cycle of 
progress as the present one has seen— 


from hand cradles and weekly mail stages 
to combines and daily radio market re- 
ports. 


Farm and home hour, Aug. 6, “The In- 
sect War.”’ Aug. 7, “Cattle Market Pros- 
pects” and ‘‘What Sort of Meat Do People 
Want?” Aug. 9, “Dairy Expansion in the 
East and West.”” Aug. 10, “Land Grant 
Colleges and the Farm Marketing Act.” 
And of especial importance to high school 





graduates, “Picking Your College Course.” 

We are listing here only the programs 
that we think should be of special middle 
western interest, but it is good for our 
general farm attitudes to listen to some 
cotton, orange or truck-farm talks. We 
get a broader view of the other man’s 


problem and will be less sectional in our 





efforts to put agriculture on a good na- 
tional standing. 

The first national Four-H program 
comes on Aug. 3. These programs come 
daily from 12:30 to 1:15 p. m. over WHO 
or WOC. 

CONCRETE MIXING METHODS 
CHANGED 
Concrete mixing methods have been 


changed by recent discoveries which show 
that for given materials and conditions 
of handling, strength of concrete depends 
upon the araount of water used*with each 
sack of cement, according to word being 
sent out to Tllinois farmers by D. A. Al- 
brecht, of the farm mechanics depart- 
ment, College of Agriculture, University 
of Tilinois. Hence the important thing 
in farm concrete work is the proportion 
of water to cement and not the proportion 
of sand and gravel to cement, as was for- 
merly the rule, he said. 

The rule now that 
mixture is plastic and workable, the 
strcngthof the resulting concrete will de- 
pend solely upon the ratio of the volume 
of mixing water to the volume of cement. 
Such being the case, the first thing is to 
determine the strength of the concrete 
nezessary for the use to which it is to be 
put. The amount of water to be used 
with each sack of cement is then estab- 
lished and the mixture made up accord- 
ingly. To get a mixture which will meet 
the requirements of ease of placing and 
proper consistency, the amounts of sand 
and pebbles are varied in a test mix- 
ture unti! this consistency is secured. 

With moist sand and gravel, six gal- 
lons of water should be used with each 
sack of cement for foundation walls which 
need not be water tight, retaining walls, 
engine bases and mass concrete. Five 
gallons of water to a sack of cement 
should be used for water-tight walls or 
pits, dams, silos or dripping vats and 
four and one-fourth gallons of water to 
ea sack of cement for water storage 
tanks, septic tanks, sidewalks, driveways, 
Steps and porch or basement floors. For 
fence posts, flower boxes and work of 
thin sections, three and three-fourths 
galicns of water should be used for each 
sack of cement. 


is as long as the 
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'MPROPER USE OF WRENCHES 

A long list of evils from round nuts to 
lost tempers can be charged up against 
the improper use of wrenches around farm 
tools, according to D. A. Milligan, of the 


farm mechanics department, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. The 
toll includes stripped threads, broken 


wrenches and skinned hands, along with 
round nuts and lost tempers. 

Broken and sprung jaws on _ end 
wrenches and broken and rounded sockets 
on socket wrenches are the result of 
using wrenches that are too large for the 
nut. End wrenches should never be used 
with stretched or sprung jaws. They may 
be repaired by heating in the fire to a 
cherry red and closing over a nut of the 
size that fits the wrench. 

Broken crescent wrenches and monkey 
wrenches are caused by using them in the 
wrong direction. The handles of such 
wrenches should always be turned in the 
direction of the movable jaw. 

“‘Never use a pipe wrench and rarely 
ever use pliers on a nut. It is possible 
to use pliers on a loose nut without 
greatly damaging it by setting he pliers 
in the wide slot, carefully placing the 
notches so that they fit the corners of 
the nut and then holding the pliers tight 
enough so that they do not slip in the 


turning. Alligator wrenches have ‘no 
place in the farmer’s tool kit. 
“The secret of avoiding skinned 


knuckles and hands when wrenches slip 
is to not close the hand over the handle 
of the wrench. Wrenches either should 
be pushed with the heel of the hand, the 
fingers remaining open, or else pulled 
with the fingers open in the form of a 
hook.” 








SOIL TERRACING MAKES PROGRESS 


Excellent progress is being made in 
some sections of the country in control- 
ling soil erosion, but there are still many 
farmers who have not realized the advan- 
tages of such work, says S. H. McCrory, 
chief, Division of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in discussing the soil erosion 
program recently undertaken by the de- 
partment. | 

Reports received by the office of co- 
operative extension work of the depart- 
ment show that during 1928 terraces and 
soil-saving dams were constructed on 
more than 45,000 farms, which prevented 
erosion of more than 1,349,000 acres, at 
a cost of $5 to $10 per acre. Work was 
done in thirty-one states. Texas led with 
more than 574,000 acres terraced, Missis- 
sippi was second with 155,000 acres, and 
Alabama third with 151,000 acres. The 
farmers in the northern and middle west- 
ern states are just beginning to realize 
the losses they are suffering from soil 
erosion, and rapid progress in control 
work can be expected in those areas dur- 
ing the next few years. 

The terracing in one year.of an area ap- 
proximately equal to twice that of the 
state of Rhode Island says Mr. McCrory, 
indicates rapid progress. But when this 
area is compared with the hundreds of 
millions of acres in need of such improve- 
ment, he says, it will be realized that 
more rapid progress is needed to prevent 
the heavy loss of soil fertility. 








USE OF LIMESTONE INCREASING 


Considerably more than two million tons 


of limestone were scattered on the soils 
of the middle west alone last year, in 
addition to applications in other sections 
of the country. Illinois farmers used be- 
tween 500,000 and 759,000 tons in 1928 and 
the total tonnage applied in-Iowa was 
about 350,000. Records show that Ohio, 











Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and Kentucky 
each used approximately 

Thirty-seven straight train 
limestone were unloaded in Iowa 


loads of 
during 


1928, these trains averaging from ten to 
fourteen cars. In Missouri there were 
six special train loads. These straight 


comparatively small 
used, however. 


trains comprised a 
part of the total lime 

It is customary to unload limestone 
shipped by the train method along the 
right-of-way adjacent to the farm where 
it is to be used. The limestone is loaded 
in side dump cars and dumped along 
either side of the track. It can be hauled 
to nearby farms with wagons and trucks 
and later applied with lime sowers and 
spreaders. 





SMALLER SILOS FOR SMALL HERDS 


If there was any such thing as styles in 
building, it would be appropriate to 
that the slender figure in silos is 
into style. The tendency seems 
toward less diameter and more 
height, and if a large amount of silage is 
neded, to build two small ones rather 
than one silo of great diameter. 

In some cases, a dairyman or a cattle 
feeder has built a silo for approximately 
the number of stock he has been feeding, 
and then later for some reason or other, 
he has cut down on the size of his herd. 
With fewer livestock, his silo is larger 
than he needs, and he may not be able 
to feed enough silage daily to prevent its 
spoiling. On the other hand, if he builds 
a silo of small diameter and later in- 
ereases the size of his herd, he can always 
build another silo. 

Bight, ten and twelve foot silos are 
each year becoming more common. 


silo 
say 
coming 
to be 


200,000 tons. 


| 8 to8 mos. of age. 


ee 


small structures make a silo a practical 
investment for herds of ten or more dairy 
cows, or for two or three loads of beef 
steers. Ten cows, for example, will eat 
about two inches of silage per day from 
an eight-foot silo and about one and one- 
third inches from a silo ten feet in dia- 
meter. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 

In the two months April and May, 1929, 
the total immigration to Canada shows 
an increase of 11 per cent compared with 
the corresponding months last year. In 
the same period immigration from the 
British Isles increased 49 per cent and 
from the United States the increase was 
21 per cent over April and May, 1928. 
Immigration of the northern European 


races increased 11 per cent while im- 
migration from all other countries de- 
creased 45 per cent. 


Immigration in May of this year totaled 
26,616, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
corresponding month in 1928. Of this total 
13,053 were British or almost 50 per cent 
of the total; 3,731 from the United States, 
France 65, Belgium 94, Denmark 472, 
Norway 445, Sweden 575, Holland 179, 
Switzerland 64, Germany 1,963, Finland 
624,°'and from all other countries 5,351. 
During May last 2,976 Canadians who had 
gone to the United States returned to 
Canada stating they intended to remain 
permanently in the dominion. 





RIGHT, ONLY WRONG 


An Irish policeman was taking an ex- 
amination for promotion. In answer to 
the question, ‘‘What is rabies, and what 
do you do about it?” his paper gave this 
enlightening explanation: 

“Rabies is Jewish priest 
do nothing about it.” 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special — Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning 
changes can be made after pages are made up. ben 4 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted 
a late as Monday morning of the week of 

jue. 


s, and you don’t 














LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscri 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Bull and Heifer Calves 


One of our calves helped Foster Bros. over the top 
in Omaha last fall. Write or come and see our 
cattle. They are well bred. 
BANKS 4 BANKS, 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
Ww. 8S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid ung Holstein 
S Balls for sale — 7 7 Kine are oe Piebe De 





a 
Buoxvilie, lowa 











Kel. He has a record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and his “ty aa est dams have ee 
eis @ 


of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. 
double @randson of K.P.O — Priced reasonble, from 
Ed. Rensink, Hosyers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years cld. 

3 Percheron Btallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL BUSBANDKY 
DEPT ., lows State College, Ames, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to ‘Omar’. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 
description. 

MN. O. HOTZ, 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS brine tke lancet “exacting 


showman. Litter groups or indieiduale Immune. 
J J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, on lowa Primary No.7 


SHEEP 


BONNIE BRAE HAMPSHIRES 


35 Rams. and show rams, 
includ re two a. non en beth winners of che 
biue at and = State Fairs. 

BONN Sewell, lowa 


25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and older shipped om approval. Best 
type and breeding. 
3. WwW. MiILLEsS, WEW BALL, IOWA. 














Creston, Iowa. 
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America — 
May Well be Proud o 


Dhis New MAYTAG Engine 


AYTAG was the first washer to 
bring in-built gasoline power to 

farm homes. It represents fifteen years’ 
development ... makes the world’s fin- 
est washer available to farm homes any- 
where with or without electric current. 
The NEW Maytag gasoline Multi- 




















This exclusive Maytag feature makes 


Motor is built exclusively for the 
Maytag, and the fact that more 
Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motors are 
produced than any other single-cyl- 
inder gasoline engine in the world 
indicates the large demand for the 
Maytag by farm homes. 


FREE for 


-a Week’s 
Washing 


Write or tele- 
phone the near- 
est dealer for a 
trial Maytag 
washing. If it 
doesn’t sell it- 
self, don’t keep 
it. 


Deferred pay- 
ments you'll 
never miss. 


The Finest 
Farm Washer has 
the Finest Engine 


In every way the Maytag is an ideal farm washer 
-...not only in capacity, speed, convenience and 
durability does it excel, but in the simplicity and 
dependability of its engine. 


The NEW Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor has only 
four moving parts. A step on the pedal starts it. High- 
grade bronze bearings, flood-proof carburetor, Bosch 


the Maytag still more useful to farm high-tension magneto and speed governor give it a 

homes. The three-gallon aluminum churn smooth, steady flow of power. By removing only four 
sets over the gyratator post of the Maytag. Water placed bolts it is interchangeable with the Electric Motor. 
in the tub about the churn keeps the cream at proper 


churning temperature. The same power that runs the THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


washer operates the churn. It is sturdy, simple, easily 


Newton, Iowa 


cleaned, and requires but a minute to get ready. Founded 1998 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


M ay ta g Ashevill-WWNC. Charleston-WOBU. Cincinnati-WLWe 


Cleveland-WTAM. Des Moines-WHO 


Detroit-WJR. 


R di Fargo-WDAY. Fort Worth-WBAP. Hopkinsville-WFIW. The Maytag Co., Ltd. Maytag Company of Australia 
adio : WKBH. 


Kansas City-KMBC. L: 


Los Angeles= Winnipeg, Canada Sidney— Melbourne 
NX. Milwaukee-WTMJ. Minneapolis-WCCO Norfolk- 


John Chambers & Son, Ltd., 


K 
WJAG. Omaha-WOW. Philadelphia-WCAU. Pit Hot Point as pliance Co., Ltd. 
P rograms bureh-KDKA. Portland-KGW. Rock Island- -WHBE, n, England Wellington—Auckland, N. Z. 


FCN. MontrealeCFCF, ReginaeCH 


we, 


Aluminum 





